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GOOD BOOKS FOR THE 
OUT OF DOORS SEASON 





OUTDOORS: a Book of the Woods, Fields and 
Marshlands. 
By ERNEST McGAFFEY $1.25) net; postage 10 cts. 


“A worthy addition to the literature of American sport with the 
gun, rod and rifle,”— Forest and Stream 


CAMP KITS and CAMP LIFE 
By CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS Illus., $1.50 net 


“It forms a valuable manual of every phase of outdoor life, and 
its text offers the lover of nature a thousand and one suggestions as 
to the best means of making himself contented and happy in all his 
varied open-air exploits,’—Buston Transcript 


THE OPAL SEA 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE Illustrated, $1.25 net 


“A fascinating book, Here are all the poetry and fancies of the 
sea harmoniously blended.” Y. Times. 


THE DESERT 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE Illustrated, $1.25 net 


* One of the most exquisite bits of recent writing, . . We 
learn in this book how to appreciate the spiritual part of the desert 
its embodiment of mystery,its desolation and its sublime mystery.” 
The Outlook 


THE SPIDER and Other Tales 
By CARL EWALD $1.00 


“He is a Hans Christian Andersen, an .sop and a Thompson 
Seton in one.’ Philadelphia Inquirer 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
By HENRY VAN DYKE Illustrated in colors, $1.50 


“Dr. van Dyke has brought from the brooks and the woods a 
fresh and genuine note into our literature—a note in which one hears 
the fall of water, the stir of leaves and the sound of men moving and 
speaking.” —Outlook, 


LITTLE RIVERS 
By HENRY VAN DYKE Illustrated in color, $1.50 


*“*A book that rejuvenates, that awakens dormant memories and 
quickens the blood in elderly veins, a book to bring back to us youth, 
young manhood and middle age, with the many delights of each 
period,”—-N. Y. Times 


ANIMAL HEROES 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON Illustrated, $2.00 


“They all have that fascinating quality which he manages to 
throw around all his stories."’"— Brooklyn Fagle 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON ee Iilustrated, $2.00 


** It should be put with Kipling and Hans Christian Andersen asa 
classic."’— Athenwrum., 


CAMP FIRES in the CANADIAN 


ROCKIES 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY Illus., $3.00 net; Post. 24c. 


“One of the best outing books that have appeared in this country 
for yvears,"'—Bulletin of American Geographical Society 


THE SEASONS IN A FLOWER GARDEN 
By LOUISE SHELTON Illustrated, $1.00 net 


“A manual admirably adapted in every way to the 
vho desire to utilize a «mall garden space to the best possible advar 


tage Providence Journa 


OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW TO 


KNOW THEM 
By JOHN B. GRANT Illustrated, $1.50 net 


The book is learned, but not too much so for common use, and 
if carefully studied, it wil! introduce the student into that interesting 
world of bird life The book has more than sixty plates of the 
commoner American birds, with descriptions, and a very enjoyable 
and instructive introductory essay.’ The Congregationaltat 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 
By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS 
Illustrated in color, $2.00 net 


Every tlower-lover who has spent weary hours puzzling over a 
botanical key in the effort to name unknown plants will welcome this 
Satisfactory book, which stands ready to lead him to the desired 
knowledge by a royal road.” 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 
By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS IIL, $1.50 net 


* This is a notably thorough little volume, The text is voluminous 
and even with its many full-page illustrations the book is small 
brevity, as weare giad to Bee SO MHmany writers on nature learning. | 
the first of virtues in this fleld She has mastered her subject 
and she treats of it with authority 


OUR NATIVE TREES and How to Identify 
Them 


By HARRIET L. KEELER Illustrated $2.00 net 


‘The book is one which should add new interest to the coming Sum 
mer for many to whom nature is practically a sealed book, as well a 
heighten the pleasure of others to whom she haslong been dear.’ 


N. Y. Times 


OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS AND HOW 
TO IDENTIFY THEM 
By HARRIET L. KEELER Illustrated, $2.00 net 


‘It is just such a book as any true Nature lover will delight in as 
an accompaniment to woodland rambles, and will make prowling 
about in country places all the more delightful for the quiet and easy 
way in which it helps one to become acquainted with the shrubby 
things that grow along the way Philadciphia Tele graph 


HOW TO NAME THE BIRDS 
By H. E. PARKHURST Iilustrated, $1.00 net 


A convenient pocket guide to the birds of the New England States 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania He has greatly simplified 
the common system of bird classification for the beginner by omitting 
such details as are invisible at fleld-range, and by emphasizing suc 
characteristics as color, size, and time of appearance.’ 


Review of Reviews 


THE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY lilustrated, $3.50 net 


Mr, Hornaday is a practical man and he haa written a practical 
hook It is refreshing to have a book that is thoroughly ce 
yendable as regards fact and scientific in spirit, yet written wit 
five liness and freshness of manner,’’—The Outlook 


ART OUT OF DOORS 
By MR. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER $1.50 


The best work in the fleld we have had in many a da Evening 
Post 
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Educational. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


will be held in New York, in the rooms of 
the Harvard Club, June 22 to 29, inclusive 
The terme of admission, fees, expenses, —_ 
privileges in any or all departme nts of the ini 
versity may be learned from DESC NIE TI kK 
PAMPHLE ee which may be had on application 
to the Secretar 


Harvard "Dntversity, Cambridge, Mass. 





RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 
and other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined in New York, at 
time as the candidates for admission to 
Harvard University All information with regard 
to these examinations may be hau vu application 
to the Sec’y of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 


MR. SARGENT’S 
Travel School for Boys 


and World tours in alternate years— 
4th year Round the orld, 
Efficient preparation for college 
July ist 


the same 





European 
Now in Europe 
starting Oct. lat 
Summer School in Europe, sailin 


P OR TER E SARGENT. Box 24, sambric ge. ass. 
ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 

For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 

Shop for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Harneat 

boys. Gymnasium with new ewimming pool. Fits 

for college, scientific school and business. Young 


boys in separate building. Address 
Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MUNICH, GERMANY 


echool for girls 





Small home College prepara- 








tion, languages, music, art, travel Conference to 
Chicago Address MISS WEAVER, 170 N. Seo 
ville Ave., Oak Park, Il 
Massacuuserts, Boston 
Be TON UNIVERSITY Law School 
New features Address the Dean 
M. M. BIeGRrLow 
5 ° 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


{GENC/ES. 


Proprietors, 


VIE FISK TEACHERS’ 
Evererr 0. Fisk & Co., 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
208 Mich. Ave., Chicago 1z00 Williams Av., Portiand 
405 Cooper Bid., Denver 238 Doug!'s Bid.,LosAngeles 
$13 Rook'ry Bik., Spokane 415 Studio Bid., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency M anual 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





Has Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
Records 

Send for Circular and Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St.,Albany, N. Y. 





ia valuable in proportion to ite tn- 
An Agency fluence. If Ape me hears of va 
cancies and telle th t ia something, but If it isasked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec 
ommends you, that {* more es 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, Recommends 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Long's Wood Polk Series 

The Jane Andrews Books 

The Youth's Companion Series 
Strong's All the Year Round Series 
Collodi’s Pinocchio; 


The Adventures of a 
Marionette 

Chance's Little Folks of Many Lands 

Hardy's Sea Stories for Wonder Byes 

Comstock's Ways of the Six-Pooted 

Gould's Mother Nature's Children 


CINN & COMPANY - BOSTON 








WRITERS, LECTURERS, CLERGYMEN, STUDENTS 


Let me save you the time, labor, and care of 
literary shop-work. I have special faciliti f 
KESCAR 4 fbraries and 


7H in the best-equipped librart 
information bureaus of New Pork — 
TRANSLATION from and into Spanish, French, 

Itallan, German, and Russlan 
of all 


INDEXING of books and publications 
TYPEWRITING of fiction, plays, reports, ete. 


kinds at short notice 
J. EDLINGTON, 150 Nassau Street, New York City 








Books, Etc., at Auction. 


Anderson “Auction Co., 


Successo Bangs & Co. 
(ESTABLISHED 1833) 
5S West 20th Street, New York. 


MAY 20, 1907. 


Etchings, Engravings, etc. 
The collection formed by 


ALBERT ALOYSIUS E RTLE, 
RIDGEFIELD, N. J 


MAY 21, 1907. 
Books from the Private Library of 


FREDERICK ROBERT, 


Pn) 


OF NEW YORK OITY 
MAY 22, 1907. 


Bibliography from the Collection of 
CHARLES A. MONTGOMERY, 


BROOKLYN, N. 
MAY 24 AT 3 AND 7:30. 


Autographs and Original Drawings of 
the Utmost Rarity. 


Catalogues on application. 
Bids Executed Without Charge 


a 


Books, 








WHAT WE ARE DOING 
.FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 


1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the im- 
portation of English publications. 
Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 





& Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. %8 vols. 
price, Hc. per vol. (price to schools 40c.). 


SEND FOR LIST. 
Thomas Y. Crowell &Co.,New York 


List 





For Book Lovers. 
Do not disfigure 
your books, but or 
der labela which 
orpament and identify them. Original Designo 
(executed especiall for You), Engraved Plate, and 
500 to 1,000 Labels at an exceptionally low price 
this month. A suggestion for an ideal gift. Sam- 
ples and prices upen request. C. VALENTINE 
KIRBY, 1455 Emerson St., Denver, Col. Design 


ing and Art Printing. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topics of all kinds and in any language looked 
up in the Boston and Harvard libraries for schol 
copies, trans 





ars, writers, and others, Abstracts, 
lations, and bibliographies made. Proof-reading 
and revision of manuscript. Highest university 


references. 
MISS M. H. 
06 Chestnut Street, 


and library 
BUCKINGHAM, 
Boston, Mass. 








JOIN The 


Morning-Glory cub 











Literary }IN PERIL of CHANGE 
& Social By ©. F. 6. MASTERMAN, 
Studies | THE NEW HUMANISM 


By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
Fach 
$1.50 net 








B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N.Y. 


“Abounds with well chosen anec ry *.” 
The tal, Chicago. 


LINCOLN: Master of Men 
By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 
Illastrated. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.17. 
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NEW BOOKS 


DRAMATIC TRADITIONS ‘OF THE DARK AGES. By JOSEPH S. TUNISON 


the l Middle <Aé rt 





The purpose of this 0k is to trace the ling mnecting 
critics of the ancient drama never got beyond Seneca f nd 
begin with the thirteenth century This book ain 


388 pages, 12mo, eteths $ net $1. 25, postpaid $1.36 


WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. By EDWARD CADBURY, M. CECILE MATHESON, and 


GEORGE SHANN, M.A., F.R.G.S., with an introduction by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 


A minute study of the conditions of life among working women in 1 Ken " , Work, wages, I 
lation, home life, recreation, ro amelic ve agenci« ! : ‘ “ 
eanin are dealt. with in a scientific manner, without elim iting the human 
of the lives of working women 

Crown 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postage extra. 
SEX AND SOCIETY. ay witiame THOMAS 

This volume approaches the question of woman and he posi I 
are a notable contribution, not only to socik - gical en to lucational tl ry rhe 
used will be new to the general reader, and the book w r be 

334 pages, tome. cloth; net $15.0, postpaid $1. 65 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
By J. DORSEY FORREST 

The author has a two-fold object in the presentation of this work. first, the discussion of the methodology of 
with special reference to the study of social evolution; second, the application of this poin f view in th yn ra 
the development of European civilization 

420 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17 
THE INTERPRETATION OF ITALY DURING THE LAST 
TWO CENTURIES. | sy camitto von KLENZE 
The aim of this investigation is to study the attitude toward Italy taken by t! eighteenth and nineteenth centu b 


with a view to determining, not merely what those generations saw or failed to see in the peninsula 
Goethe’s Italienische Reise—a book the value of which has been so variously estimated how lependence ort 
ences and prejudices of its time, and furthermore, how far, if at all, Goetne goes beyond his contemporar 


174 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 


A GENETIC HISTORY OF THE NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY 


By FRANK HUGH FOSTER 


In this work Dr. Foster gives a complete history of the unique theology of New England Extract from conten 
rary authors are given, so that the flavor of these writers may be tasted as one read As the first genetic history of tt 
greatest theological movement which America has yet known, the book will command the attentio f all stu } of i 


national thought. 
580 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19 


THE NEW APPRECIATION OF THE BIBLE By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


This work seeks to do three thing Fit t tate briefly the piin cipal conclusior 
Bible; second, to show the ennanced values ‘wh h the Bible exhibits through th new views of it nature th evelop 
and, third, to point out some of the paatieal ways in which it may ie most helpfully used in consonance with ch 
clusions and such views 


424 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITS BIBLE. a, uenry &. warine 


A sketch in twenty-three chapters of the origin of the Old Testament religion a 
Christian church and of present - day Christianity It is intended a 1 textbook in tl Const bSityle 
and also to assist pastors and teachers in presenting the facts about the Ch in) Church ! 


should possess. 


392 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.00 


FIRST-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By GEORGE W. MYERS 


A scheme is here presented which practical application has prewes d to pos ‘ the sual 
rangement of studies 4 fundamental part of this plan is a correla of the hen j th 
other, organizing the Bane nonrony aroun! an algebraic core, and the permeation of th eaching with matter bearing ups 
life-interests of the student 


198 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.09 


Address Dept. 21! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s Mr. John Oxenham’s new novel 
The Truce in the East The Long Road 


‘*‘Without doubt the most effective novel of the season. 


nd its \fter: t} ‘Few writers on the Far East can be 
ivid, entertaining, and at the same time as accurate and . The touches of pathos here and there, not forced 
I ; fk but suggested, and the most idyllic of love stories, make 
( 7 y mail, $ I the book a masterpiece of its kind.""—The Westminster. 
Cloth, $1.50 
Life and Letters of E. L. Godkin . 
Ry ROLLO OGDEN. Fdit the New York Evenin Mr. Wm. Stearns Davis’s new novel 
f A Victor of Salamis 
‘ oe ey ee raterial . “ok & Che Neaw York Tribune calls it ‘‘a really moving narra 
seckcner ang atten. Miia a sige scab ical tive, with figures of flesh and blood in it and a broad 
sie in pre e, me vitality that touches the reader's imagination. The 
: iti ' i= net thing is astonishingly human.”’ Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s 


The Birth of the Nation Mr. Jack London’s new novel 


Before Adam 


town, 160 \t ’ the early sett 
sie trod leli tf ul ‘bit from ancient ‘*A remarkable piece of imaginative work, ably done and 
I a ‘ ents of her own, kit ost curiously, fascinating.’’— The Outlook. 
tain mpound The Out Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50 
<7 


Mr. Israel Zangwill’s 
Prof. Walter Raleigh's Geuctin Commniiinn 
Shakespeare ‘*It is the pathos of a people without a country, after all, 


Eng ah M (| Prot. DOWDEN calls it that conveys through Zangwill’s finely wrought sentences 
1 wi ind beautiful book Mr FDMUND GOSSI the indefinable sense of bitterness, stolid endurance, and 
\ ‘“Those who have ited it with t ost eaget! passionate yearning, that infuses his fiction with a subtle 
ition Ase isappointed ind elusive charm.'’—North American. , Cloth, $1.50 


Prof. J. Allen Smith’s | Rev. R. J. Campbell’s new book 


The Spirit of American | 
Gevernment The New Theology 


‘is a challenge to every intelligent man,’ says one notable 


\ new volume in t Cit *s Library (edited by Dr paper; a book ‘‘which will be read widely and discussed 

R. T. Ely). It deals with the origin and influence of the eagerly, and will penetrate into quarters where theology 

Constitution and with its relation to democracy of a more formal and scholastic type would never obtain a 
Mh, f@ather Pack, D1-25 net; OY Maul, PL-¥5 hearing.’ Vanchester Guardian. 


Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 


Prot. John Common’s 
Races and Immigrants Prof. ‘Valter Rauschenbusch’s 


in America Christianity and the Social Crisis 


Vice i tion to the eat problem of the effective a i : : : : 
lhe industrial revolution, man's relation to the soil, the 

ition the in-pourl race . 4 
, _— ’ ; : P morale and physique of the workers, social inequality, 
{ a , 4 ) y mat, 2 ‘ . : . 
political democracy, and the family, as factors in this 


i ‘ crisis, are discussed in detail. Cloth, $7.50; by mail, $1.63 
Prof. Simon N. Patten’s 
The New Basis “ Covitestion Dr. Joseph A. Leighton’s 
i which Dr. SAMUEI Jesus Christ and the 


1} ' i 
McCUNE LINDSAY is it in chief Professor Jenks, 
os dSeaaili Uikenainn. enh teen neen. ak Hale. aan Civilization of To-day 
: ext to offer in this ‘* Social Progres ertes the \ims to set forth the ethical teaching of Jesus considered 
of recent investigations and modern thought in its bearings on the moral foundations of modern culture; 
th, 12m0, $1.00 net; by man, P1t it is the present spiritual significance of the great ‘‘ Life’’ 


which is the author's message. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Cloth, $1.50 met; by mail, $1.62 


The Creed of a Layman 
APOLOGIA PRO FIDE MEA. Dr. Shailer Mathews’s 


\fter being brought up an orthodox churchman, he passed, The Church and the 


bos ' tl h all the typical phases of religious Changing Order 


meal om tha olume tells the story of his religiou 


, n the Faith of Humanity in which I rest.’ By the Editor of ‘‘ The World ‘To-day’; Author of 

It 1 book lor lesired of his friend in interesting ‘* The Social Teaching of Jesus,'’ Professor of Historical 
, tto any reader ind Comparative Theology in the University of Chicago. 

hy mail, $7.8 Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Pablshel "THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “4.50 ave 


| 
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The Week.. 


It is true that this country is always 
crossing Presidents before it comes to 
them, but the process, this year, seems 
to be more premature and gratuitous 
than ever before. Usually, the thing has 
been done more quietly. There would 
be a certain amount of newspaper thun- 
dering in the index about this or that 
candidate; chairmen at banquets would 
“have the honor of presenting to you 





the next President of the United 
States’; but the real work of shaping 
political forces and securing delegates 


would be done without advertisement or 
blare. The Fairbanks method the 
time-honured one. But vociferous days 
demand something more noisy; and, ac 
cordingly, we have all these battle-cries 
from Ohio and the resounding action of 
New York Republicans, more than a year 
before the National Convention meets. 
These anticipatory alarums and excur 
sions have their drawbacks. Battles won 
in advance have a way of not staying 
won. On Sunday, for example, the 
friends of Secretary Taft in Washing 
ton, including the greax and good friend 
in the White House, were all smiles over 
the news from New York that the State 
Committee had refused to endorse 
Hughes for the Presidency. That left a 
clear track for Taft. But Monday morn 
ing brought a rude awakening. Sena- 
tor Foraker kicked over the agreement 
which Boss Cox of Ohio was supposed 
to have made with his consent, to give 
Taft the solid Ohio delegation without a 
contest. The defiant Senator now de- 
clares that he will not be bound by any 
understanding entered into by the Taft 
managers and Boss Cox; that he will set 
at naught any deliverance in favor of 
Taft by the State Committee, and will 
carry the contest for control into the 
party primaries. This makes a great 
change. If Foraker adheres to his de 
termination, Secretary Taft will be un- 
der the handicap, as a candidate, of 
having to fight for his own State. Such 
are the vicissitudes of a combat prema 
turely forced. 


is 


One reason why Gov. Hughes has 
been so long without the support of the 
politicians in his party is that he him 
self is not a politician. Having held no 
offices, trained with no organization, 
taken orders from no bosses; but having 
merely been called upon in a great emer 
gency, as a man of brains and character, 
to save the State from a riotous dema- 
gogue, it was not strange that the hard. 
ened politicians of the party should look 
upon him with a certain amount of jeal 


| ousy and dislike. If a novice like him 


have been destroyed had the Court up 
held to the full the Kansas contention 
As it is, Justice Brewer's opinion is truly 


applied common-sense. Colorado must 
not be allowed to monopolize the water 
in effect, but both States 
it as if they 


riparian 


save the Court 


are entitled to use exactly 


were neighboring proprietors 


| under the jurisdiction of the same State 


|} the two States forbids any 


cOuld succeed at the first trial, what 
| Would become of the mysteries of the 
| political profession? Some such ques 
tions must have been in the minds of 
those who have pityingly said that 
“Hughes does not know the political | 
game,” and who have stood apart to 
see him make a mess of it by himself 
and then call upon them in despair for 
their indispensable aid. But it did not 
work that way At present, it seems 
simply to be in dispute which one of the 
disgruntled politicians can first get to 
the Governor to swear fealty. The sud 
den turn of events in favor of Gov 


Hughes is thus only one proof more that 
a leader who actually leads will not lack 
for Mr not 
solely sought ascertain 
ion: he has endeavored to shape and di 


a following Hughes has 


to public opin 
His speeches revealed not merely 


and the 


rect it. 


a strong man, but a good cause; 


two together still make up the greatest 
political force known 

The Merritt bill, which passed the 
New York State Assemb vy Thursday, 
providing for a convention of invited 
delegates from other States to recom 
mend uniform legislation on utilities, 
divorce, and other subjects, merely em 
bodies a movement that has been very 


general this vear. And there have been 
other indications that the States are re 
solving to make themselves more effec 
tive in their own fields. This is due in 
part to an impulse to assert themselves 
against encroachment of Federal author 


ity, and in part to a feeling that was 


growing even before Secretary Root’s 
much-discussed speech Undoubtedly, 


the State Governments had a reputation 
for laxity a vears ago. The huidic 
rous dissimilarity of their laws failed 
to impress itself upon the country, only 


few 


because so few of these same State laws 
were respectably enforced In a dozen 
ways they are now working toward ef 
ficient coéperation. Just the Mer 
ritt bill’s chances are in the Senate, we 
do know But, if New York 
not take the lead in the movement for 
uniform legislation, it that 


some other commonwea!th 


what 


not does 


is certain 
will 

Besides its incidental vindication of 
the doctrine asserted by 
er, in the debates on the Rate bill, that 
Congress has no after creating 
a court, to limit its judicia 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Arkansas River has 
most important practical bearings. Kan. 
sas virtually accused Colorado of steal 
ing her river. Colorado was using water 
from the Arkansas River for produc. 
tive irrigation projects, which would 


Senator Spoon 


power, 
powers, the 


case 





Fquality of right and equity between 


interference 
withdrawal of water in 
of irrigation 


adverts to the fact 


with the present 


for 


Brewer! 


Colorado purposes 


lustice that 
if Kansas could have enjoined Colorado 
from abstracting water 
which the Arkansas 
could have taken the 


Such down 


and its citizens 
Oklahoma 


River 


into 
next passes 


same action against Kansas 


|; Stream tvranny has at least been averted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the minority 


that everybody 


Statehood 


For a commonwealth 


years ago 


good 


admits deserved 
having a 
in the air that 
it 


made a 


certainly 


It 


Oklahoma is 


many troubles is now 


the 
by a convention 


Constitution, though was adopted 


that record for 
modern 
knewn mankind, ma‘ 
be by President, after al! 
Of it Constitution 
for it has accepted the results of all the 
“advanced” legislative experiments made 
in of the States. If that were 
it would in little peril of rejection 
since much of the experimenting of late 
Republican 

But this 
arrogantly 


endurance and embodies every 


mprovement to 


! rejected the 


course is a radical 


any al 


be 


has been done by Western 


Governors and Legislatures 
Oklahoma Constitution 


instrument. 


is an 
The 
the 
as completely 


Democratk Democrats 


unexpectedly controlled Constitu 


Convention about 
had assembled in 

They did as they pleased with 
paid 
conservative and succinct 
They 
mandered the new State, a practice ab 
horrent to the party of moral ideas, and 
have assured an initial Democratic Leg 
islature, in any event short of a whole 
sale massacre. It is this which brings 
the great leaders of Republicanism into 
conclave. They are meditating the em 
ployment of the last terrific weapon in 
the party arsenal—a speech by Mr 
Taft. He ig to address the Republican 
Convention next month, and if, as fore 
cast, he gives the Democrats to under- 
stand just what will happen if they for- 
ward the Constitution to the President 


tional 
if it 
Texas 
their 


the 


as been Georgia 
or 
to 


of 
gerry 


power, and no attention 


report 


have even 


in its present form, the reply wil! sure 
ily be, “Don’t fire; I'll come down.’ 
Complete data for the movement of 


English and American prices in 1006 
are now at hand. For England, the in. 
dex number computed annually by Mr. 





Aeb-L 


Sauerbeck rose from 72 to 77, or about 
while for this country the 
Bureau of Labor show 
115.9 to 122.4, an in 
Mr. Sauerbeck’'s 


7 per cent.; 
statistics of the 
an 
crease ».6 per cent 
figures that 

was most marked in the group of textile 
least so in the group of 
The tables of the Bureau 


advance from 
of 
indicate 
products, and 


food products 


of Labor show that metals and imple 
ments, lumber and building materials, 
with cloths and clothing, contributed 
most to the general upward movement 
Since 1896 and 1897, when prices touch 


movement of the 
in the two countries has 


ed the lowest level, the 


index numbers 


been as follows: 

ve Eng . \ England. U.S 
ana at “4 (mio eo 112.9 
Stv7 mw wi 7 lime on 113.¢ 
SOS a | m4 }iwe 7 l ‘ 
wh) re wi 7 wits 72 115.9 
(ue ‘ “H 77 "= 4 
{wl 70 LOR! 

C'early enough, the reactionary tenden 
cies which kept the general average 
nearly stationary from 1900 to 1904 
have spent their force, and prices are 
now advancing with great rapidity 
Since 1896, English prices have risen 
26.2 per cent., while American prices 
have increased not less than 35.4 per 
cent, 

Mr. Campbell's famous “New Theol 
ogy” has had hard things said of it by 
the orthodox: now it catches a drubbing 
from the other extreme In the May 
Positivist Review, Mr. Frederic Harri 


son pays his respects to the movement 
which is so mightily stirring the English 
In able to see 
anything essentially “new.” He says of 
it that it is “aimost terms” a 
vival of intellectual developments” often 
encountered during the past century in 
communions, within the 
and applies to the new 


churches it, he is not 


in re 


various even 


Catholic Church 


gospel the hard saving “It is a more 
or less conscious effort to water down 
the popular conception and creed of 
Christianity into -a very fluid form of 
Christian ethicism, and even Christian 
pantheiam.” Of course, Mr. Harrison 


cannot close without putting In a special 
plea for his own particular “religion of 
’ which is what Mr. Campbell 
all his kind are, he says, dimly 
feeling after. Lucky for Mr 
that Matthew Arnold Is not still alive to 


humanity 
and 
Harrison 


attack him again on that issue! For 
the rest, In his zeal to confute “The 
New Theology” philosophically, he 


seems to ignore the moral and humane 
enthusiasm which undoubtedly burns In 
its votaries 


of 
same 


The four hundredth anniversary 
the birth of Calvin occurs in the 
year with the three hundred and fiftieth 
of the University of Gen- 
first established the 
and became 


anniversary 


eva. It was as 


Acatiémie de Calvin in 1559 


the rise of prices | 
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a university Only in 1873, with regular 
faculties of theology, law, medicine, and 
natural science. Charles Bargeaud, one 
of the professors of law, published a few 
ago an elaborate history of the 
institution, which has had on its rolls 
names famous in European letters and 
science; among them are those of De 
Luc, the geologist, who was a contempo- 


years 


rary of Cuvier; Merle D’Aubigné, the 
historian of the Reformation, and Adri- 
en Naville, the present professor of 
logic There are now more than a thou- 
sand students at the university. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to make 
plans for celebrating the jubilee, and to 
invite foreign scholars to be present. 
The expenses are to be met—at least 
partly—by the proceeds of a fair to be 
held next year under the auspices of 


the leading women of Geneva. The festi- 
val itself will recall the intellectual and 
revolutionary of the Swiss me- 
tropolis in earlier times. “To every na- 
tion in danger,” says Michelet, “Sparta 
sent, instead of an army, a Spartan. So 
been with Geneva. To England 
Peter the Martyr; to Scotland, 
the Netherlands, Marnix— 
men and three revolutions.” 


history 


it has 
she gave 
Knox; 


three 


to 


Too much importance can easily be 
attached to the “soul-history” of a pro- 
fessional littérateur like Joris Karl 
Huysmans, who has just died at Paris. 
He began his career as a crass real- 
ist, he ended in mediw#val mysticism, 
and on the way passed through various 
philosophical and emotional vagaries 
which it has been habitual to charac- 
terize as steps in a consistent evolution- 
process. How sincere were Huys- 
mans’s successive conversions? If sin- 
cere, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
how indicative of actual change beneath 
swell of the literary 
The fact that Huys. 
extreme naturalism 


ary 


the falling and 
emotional surface? 


mans passed from 
to extreme supernaturalism may mean 
only a taste and capacity for dealing 


with primary colors and strong lights, 
such is by no means uncommon 
among Huysmans’s compatriots. Ludo- 
vic Halévy is the author of probably the 
most widely accepted text-book idyl in 
the world. “L’Abbé Constantin,” though 
in his Offenbachian librettos and else- 
where he has shown that he by no 
means lacked the Attic salt. Zola him- 
self, Huysmans’s first master, has writ- 
ten beautiful idyls. The gifted French 
author, with his talent, is like the 
small boy with his new jack-knife: not 
at all averse to show how many differ- 
ent things it can cut. When he’s horrid, 
as he likes to be so often, he’s very, 
very horrid: but when he’s good, he can 
often beat the sentimentalists at 
their own game. But in so doing he 
does not avoid the sense of the false note 
to be found in Théophile Gautier when 
he protests his equal susceptibility to 


as 


very 
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the beauty of Venus Anadyomene and 
of the Virgin. 


So far as the Hague Conference it- 
self is concerned, we can only commend 
Mr. Root’s insistence upon a discussion 
of the question of disarmament. The 
Conference bids fair to be timid enough; 
ff it is afraid even to talk about the lim- 
itation of armies and navies, it is like- 
ly to become the laughing stock of dip- 
lomatists the world over. It matters not 
that Germany has announced that her 
delegates will not participate in such a 
discussion. Von Biilow has left a loop- 
hole by saying that, if the rest of the 
nations make some practical suggestion, 
Germany will promptly consider it. Now, 
the Chancellor should be taken at his 
word; the energies of the American and 
British delegates should be directed to 
finding seme plan which the Germans 
will be compelled to consider. The Brit- 
ish Government has shown its good faith 
by a limitation of its naval programme 
—subject to the action of the Confer- 
ence. If the American delegates assume 
an active leadership in this matter, Eng- 
land will surely fall in line. It would 
be a great misfortune if, in deference to 
Von Biilow’s utterances, Campbell-Ban- 
rerman should permit the question to 
drop. As Mr. Root says, even if there 
were no direct practical results from 
such a discussion of the limitation of 
armaments, the mere canvassing of the 
subject might still be a long step in the 
direction of peace. 


We have frequently pointed out how 
quietly and steadily the army Is year 
by year increased. Almost every ses- 
sion of Congress since 1898 has seen 
some addition to the military force. This 
winter it was the artillery which bene- 
fited enormously, and many officers 
now transferring to that branch of the 
service, to take advantage of the rapid 
promotion, are doing so because they 
believe that the coast artillery will be 
periodically increased. It is so easy, it 
appears, to show how defenceless our 
coasts are! Meanwhile, a campaign has 
already been begun to bring about an 
increase of the infantry from thirty to 
at least seventy regiments. Five were 
added by the reorganization of 1901, al- 
though each regiment was given two 
extra companies in 1898. Now the plea 
is that we must have younger officers 
in the responsible positions, just as the 
navy boomers are insisting that our 
naval captains should never be over 
forty-eight years of age. If one argu- 
ment does not serve, another will. The 
Japanese trouble plays its purpose here 
as well as with the navy. Then there is 
the cavalry; there is a block in promo- 
tions in this branch which its putting 
it at a disadvantage as compared with 
the others. Naturally, the cavalry now 
sees grave reasons of state why at least 
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five regiments should be forthcoming | 
next winter. This game can be played | 


just as long as people are gullible. 


The British Admiralty is not satisfied 
with its recent extraordinary develop 
ment of the torpedo-boat destroyer. In 
1893 its largest boat of this type was the 
Havoc, of 240 tons, 3,500 horsepower, 
and 26% knots. Five of the boats au 
thorized in 1905-06 are now taking the 
water, the Ghurka and Afridi having re 
cently been launched. These boats are of 
790 tons, 14,500 horsepower, and have a 
speed of 33 knots, three more than any 
of the destroyers owned by Germany, 
France, or the United States, and are 
200 tons larger than the largest foreign 
boat. Not content with this leadership, 
the Admiralty has laid down at Birken 
head the Swift, a destroyer of 1,830 tons 
30,000 horsepower, with the phenomenal 
speed of no less than 36 knots an hour. 
The Swift is to be an ocean-cruising 
boat with a great radius of action; and, 
having the pace to overhaul any tor 
pedo-boat or destroyer, cruiser or bat- 
tleship, will truly become “the eyes and 
ears of the fleet.” Both the Ghurka and 
the Swift have high freeboards, and are 
comfortable and livable vessels, instead 
of racing machines which utterly ex 
haust their crews in a few days. It is 
now apparent that in the eyes of the 
Admiralty the torpedo-cruiser and tor 
pedo-gunboat are failures, the former 
because its scouting powers were sacri 
ficed to its armament, and the latter 
because it was neither a scout nor a de 
stroyer. Only three 12-pounders will 
be carried by the Ghurka and four 25 
pounders by the Swift. A clearer exam 
ple of the way the British Admiralty 
leads the whole world in naval con 
struction and development it would be 
hard to find. Every other country is an 
imitator, and at that from three to five 
years behind. 


Among the steps taken by the British 
authorities to suppress the revolutionary 
disorders in northwestern India is the 
arrest of an influential native barrister 
who has been the most conspicuous lead 
er in the anti-British agitation. The ad 
vocates of a strong policy in India are 
never tired of reiterating that the pres 
ent unrest proceeds not from any feeling 
of discontent among the “great silent 
mass of the population,” but from the 
selfish ambition of “the briefless native 
lawyer, the needy schoolmaster,” and 
others whom the Government has edu 
cated. Yet it is hard to say where oppo 
sition is to come from ff not from the 
classes that have been educated, though 
educated to discontent. Of India’s more 
than 290 million inhabitants, a little over 
14 millions, or less than 5 per cent., are 
able to read and write. On the other 
hand, the annual enrolment at the five 





universities (Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
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Punjab, and Allahabad) shows an aver 


ge of nearly 8,000 for the last five 


vears. The Univer of Madras, for in 
stance, at its last conve t n March 
conferred degrees on 760 students 


among them eight wor 
gnorant population as raw material for 
sedition to work on, and with large an 
nual reinforcements poured into the 
ranks of the learned and agitating class 
the situation certainly presents a for 
midable parallel to that in Russia. When 
popular discontent is intensified by re 
rious fanaticism, conditions become 
still more serious. The curious mixture 


of motives to which the Indian agita- | 
tor can appeal is illustrated by a state 


ment from a Calcutta newspaper that 


“one of the stock arguments brought 


forward by the Swadeshi people [Bengal 


boycotters] against the use of suga 


manufactured under European methods 
was that it was defiled by the use of 
blood and bones of kine, and was there 


fore unfit for the use of Hindu 


xpectation of a ministerial crisi 
result of growing discontent with 

he general iabor situation, French poli- | 
cians hav been making a bid for of 
fice by callir for a retur Oo modera 
principles in economic and social legis 
ation M. Poincaré, a former Ministe 
of Finance, came out bold] nst th 
Ministerial policy a few days ago: and 


it may have been the recognition of the 
strong sentiment behind him tha 
ted the Government's recent sharp de 


aration through the mouth of M 


} 


I nd iinst “the 2) ( and t in 
I of tl revolutior Gene Con 
! ri on of Lab On the illied 
burning question of the hour, the orgar 
ization of the school teacher ind other 
employees of the state into union wit! 


the right to strike, the Minister of Edu. 
cation pronounced an equally emphatt 

negative. In the personal evolution of 
M. Briand, the declaration should marl 
a more decisive break than ever with hi 

original Socialist principle and asso 
ciates, “independent” though he has 
been for many a day. But M. Briand 

course is in turn symptomatic of the 
times. Undoubtedly, a good part of the 
country is afraid of the present Govern 
ment’s economic theories. In addition, 
there is the prevailing unrest among 
the workingmen, which has been de 
scribed by the French Ambassador at 
or the lack of 
enterprise, verging on timidity, that 


London as responsible ¢ 


characterizes the industrial and com 
mercial life of the country. “We often 
hear of this or that Industrial establish 
ment which, in spite of prosperous con 
ditions, is compelled toabstrain from in 
creasing its plants and agencies because 
increasing the number of workmen means 


increasing the chances of strikes 
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Recently the old dispatch f n 4 
ntinople came iin Our 
ed Ambassador had got audience of the 
Sultan, and the long-standing American 
claims against Turke were on the 


of being settled at last We have had 
this news, at regular interval for some 
ears, 80 that skepticism is now as re 
current as the dispatch. Missionarfes in 
the Turkish Empire, and missionar 
boards at home, have about given uy 
hope that Ambassador Leishman wil! a 
complish anything for them. American 
in Constantinople tell, with a mixture of 
imusement and disgust, what they a 
sert to be the true story of our Amba 
ador’s long-awaited interview with th: 
Sultan. He produced, it is said, a li 
of demands, at the head of which stoo 
one for the admission of American por 
products! Considering what Mohamr 
lans think of swine’s flesh, this 
about as tactful as would be a den 
by the Turkish Ambassador at Was! 

ton that the Grand Vizier be allowed to 
marry twenty American girls at once on 
the steps of the Capitol. 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION BY BOODLE. 


Yale Mon 
course on 


Secretary Root’s lecture at 


day, in the annual Dodge 


contained many 


Responsibilities of Citizenship,” 
forcible observations. In 
the false 


thing 


particular, he was pungent on 
government as a 
life He showed 


how in self-governing 


onception of 


ipart from ordinary 


on the contrary 


countrie the choice of representatives 


and the making of needful laws become, 


of necessity. the business of all good 
itizens For that fastidiousness of 
cla which would neglect political du 
tik or delegate them to a professionai 
clique, Mr. Root had nothing but scorn; 
while he had some vigorous words on 
the folly of deploring frequent elections 
and regarding them as a great bore. A 
contested election, he maintained, is 
one of the greatest factors in the politi 
cal education of a democracy. Nothing, 


he argued, is so important even to busi 
ness, “because it is this educational pro 
cess that is laying the solid foundation 
of sound judgment, sober self-restraint, 
familiarity with political questions 


which 


and 


umong the governing mass, upon 


ihe security of all business depends.” 


from these impregnable positions, 


however, it was a perilous sally to an 


exposed point when he ventured upon 
a quast-defence of the lavish use of mo 
ney in politics. Admitting that there 
have been some “abuses” in the raising 


of campaign funds, he contended that, 


after all, “there is no more useful ex 
penditure of money from the public 
point of view”: for it Is money “applied 
to the political education of the voters.” 
tut in this he showed, we think, less 
than } usual careful discrimination, 


ind did not keep his eye as closely upon 


the facts as might be expected of him. 
And if the newspaper reports of his lec 
ture do not do him injustice, he failed 
entirely to press the argument for a re 


form of those abuses which he conceded 
to exist 
Wwe grant that Presidential elec 


and 


free ly 


tion ire thoroughly educational, 


ilso that their legitimate expenses have 


increased with the growth and height 
ened complexity of our citizenship. This 
in allowed for in the plans of all reform 
legislation. Nobody wishes to cut off a 
party from the means of circulating ap 
peals, atating its principles, holding 
mass meetings—in a word, getting the 
lanes as fully before the voters as pos 
Hible It would probably be out of the 


queation to conductacampaign in Penn 


vivania to day, as Col. MeClure said the 
first Lincoln campaign was conducted, 
at a total coat of $12,000. But it is a 


long lean from that to a justification of 
Quay bleeding office holders and black 
mailing protected Interests so as to get 
a fund of $200,000 merely to keep him 
self State Chairman. In such a wild 


excess of corruption there is undoubted 
ly a certain sort of political education, 





Na 
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The 


tion. 





but searcely the kind that Secretary 
Root had in mind. 

What he wholly omitted to 
the fact that most of the large contri- 
butors to campaign funds have not the 
desire to the voters. 
Their aim is much more simple and di 
They And 
their motives are purely selfish. It is 
the triumph of a princi 
ple, or even of a party as such, that they 
pay out their thousands to compass, but 


state is 


least “educate” 


rect want to buy votes. 


not political 


the purchase of privilege or the guar 
antee of immunity. Mr. Root could not 
with a straight face stand up and con- 
tend that the protected manufacturers 
who all these years have yielded their 
“fat” to the Republican managers, or 
the insurance and other corporations 
which have drawn their checks to the 
order of the same party, had the faint 
est notion of “educating” anybody. It 
was a strictly business operation. They 


expecting 
received. 


their money 


consideration 


paid out good 
full for 
And they asked no questions how their 
Most of them, 
however, must morally cer- 
tain that it was to be laid out in brib 
ery. That, in fact, is the species of edu- 
cation to which a large part of the mo 
ney so copiously poured into Republican 
coffers during the past twenty years has 


value 


cash was to be expended. 


have been 


been notoriously devoted. 

We are not left to guesswork in this 
Precise details have been put 
before us. Take the letter in which Mr. 
Root’s former client, Mr. Harriman, ex- 
plained his financial activities in aid 
of Roosevelt’s election in 1904. After 
recounting how he had himself given 
$50,000 to that end, and raised $250,000 
more among his friends, he averred that 
this sum of $300,000 must have “turned” 
in the city of New York alone “at least 
50,000 votes.” Now, does any sane man 
suppose that Mr. Harriman imagined for 
that these votes were turned 
by argument or “literature”? The thing 
was a simple problem in arithmetic— 
50,000 votes, at $6 each, foot up $300, 
A large body of venal voters made 
large bribery fund. That 
was the whole of it. And the evidence 
which the Corrupt Practices Association 
collected in Clinton County and other 
the State, and put into legal 
presentation in court, left be- 

what is done with the 
election money in the rural districts. It 
goes into the hands of the honest yeo- 
men, in sums of from $2 to $10, to pay 


matter. 


an instant 


O00, 


necessary a 


parts of 
form for 


yond all doubt 


them for their votes. 
We could wish that Secretary Root 
had fixed his acute gaze upon these 


evils, and lent his influence to the cause 
The movement tis 
Progressive men 


elections. 
under way 


of purer 
strongly 


like Gov. Hughes have given it their 
ald Bills are pending In State after 


State, and laws are passed, to prevent 
that debauchery of the electorate upon 
which Mr. Root touched all too lightly. 





No doubt, there is political education to 
be gained through bribery; but it con- 
sists in opening the eyes and rousing 
the consciences of honest men, as in 
England, so that they see the imminent 
peril to the very bases of government. 
In one word, the true educating power 
of the huge campaign funds of the Re 
publican party lies in its teaching citi 
zens the need of taking effective meas 
ures to prevent the collecting of such 
sums of money at all. If there is any 
instruction in boodle, it is to beware of 
it and abolish it altogether 


UNION PACIFIC'S BORROWINGS. 

The announcement week of the 
new capital which the Union and South- 
ern Pacific railways propose to raise, 
would probably have attracted less at 
tention, but for what is now generally 
known as the “Union Pacific episode” of 
the past nine months. The salient facts 
brought to public attention in that in 
terval have a bearing on the present 
move. On August 17, 1906, Union Pa 
cifie’s annual dividend rate was sudden 
ly and unexpectedly raised from 6 to 10 
per cent.; simultaneously, a very wild 
speculation for the rise broke out in all 
active shares on the Stock Exchange. 
The outcome of the ill-fated “autumn 
boom in stocks” is too fresh in mind to 
need to be recalled; the point of inter- 
est lies in the circumstances under 
which it was conducted. 

A natural presumption was, that the 
rash speculation merely resulted from 
the unexpected “Harriman dividends,” 
and from perverse misjudgment of the 
real situation by the very rich capital 
ists in the Union Pacific coterie. In No 
vember, however, something happened 
which made the financial community 
prick up its ears. Union Pacific pub 
lished its annual report; the balance 
sheets of June 30, 1906, the end of the 
fiscal year, made the _ extraordinary 
showing of $21,258,883 cash on hand, or 
in bank, and $34,710,000 outstanding in 
demand loans—a total of instantly avail 
able cash amounting in all to nearly 
$55,000,000. Wall Street at once asked 
what had been done with this great 
sum, in the five months which had 
elapsed since the thirtieth of June, and 
which had been marked by so extrava- 
gant a Stock Exchange speculation. An- 
swers to this interesting query were 
mere conjectures until, in January, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pub- 
licly produced, from the books of the 
Union Pacific, evidence that the com 
pany, In this second half of 1906, had 
actually expended $131,000,000 in pur 
chase of stocks of other railways, most 
ly bought in the open market. 

We do not recall these well-known in- 
cidents to repeat the severe criticisms 
made at the time by competent and un- 
biassed judges, but to show wherein the 
present announcements are connected 


last 
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with these events of 1906. It had been 
for some weeks reported that the Un 
ion Pacific was about to appear in the 
money market as a borrower; 
of the thousand-million-a-year expendi 


its share 


ture, lately declared by Mr. Hill to be 
necessary for proper improvements on 
the country’s railways, would presum- 
ably be considerable. But the money 
and investment markets were extremely 
unfavorable; hence it was rather gener 
ally inferred that the company would 
endeavor to raise only such sums as 


were imperatively required for its physi 
cal improvements. This will explain why 
the news of an immediate issue of $36,- 
Southern Pacific stock and of 
$75,000,000 Union Pacific took 
Wall Street by surprise. 
changed 


000,000 
bonds 
Surprise was to a stronger 
feeling it that, of 
the money to be thus borrowed on bond 
and mortgage by the Pacific, no 
less than $60,000,000 is to be used, not 


when was learned 


Union 
for improvement and betterment on the 


lines of the company, but for paying off 
floating debt, contracted last autumn in 


buying stocks of other railways, or for 
purchase of more of such stocks. That 
is to say, notwithstanding the Union 


Pacifie’s quite unparalleled showing of 
last it 
it into stock 
roads, like the 
connecting 


hand June, has 


of 


ready cash on 
the 
often 
York Central, 
Pacific 


whole 
of 
not even 
has placed in similar in- 


thrown pur- 
New 


with 


chases 


Union 


vestments everything else available in 
ready money, has privately put out its 
notes, to the tens of millions, in order 
to buy more, and is now coming into 


a confessedly doubtful money market to 
raise the capital to pay off floating debt 
and equip the company, if it so desire, 
for more operations of the sort. 

It is not our purpose to insinuate that 
the Union Pacific to 
the strain of prolonged financiering of 


is unable endure 


this nature. Partly by peculiar good 
fortune in the direction taken by the 
“American boom,” and partly by Mr 


Harriman’s undoubtedly skilful operat- 
ing management, the company ex- 
tremely strong, and better than 
many similar corporations to take risks 
in such directions. 
trust that no friend of sound financial 
methods will neglect point as 
the Nation has done and will continue 
to do, that this is dangerous railway 
finance, and utterly demoralizing in its 
influence on the community at large. It 
is our sober judgment that, had the 
railroads indulging in this kind of stock 
operation confronted, 1901, 
with such situations as faced the Read 
ing in 1892, the Atchison in 1893, 
after similar experiments on their part, 


is 
able 
Nevertheless, 


we 


to out, 


been since 


and 


the reckoning would have been very 
serious. We shall, no doubt, be told 
that such a comparison fails, for the 


1892 or 
managers 


this is not 


railway 


simple reason that 


1893, and that the 


The 
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men who make no such mistakes as 
were made by Mcleod and Reinhart 
Prudent and experienced people are 
aware just how much weight this argu 
ment deserves. It is a line of reasoning 
moreover, to which Mr. Ha man him 
| self gives a sufficient answer, In a state 
ment prepared to show that tl Unior 
Pacific has made a good thing na 
speculative way, because of the rise n 
price of stocks, such as Northern P 
cific and Southern Pacifi bought 
the company in 1901, he also adn 
that, on the tocks bought during the 
last half of 1906, Union Pacifi 
in market values somewhat exces $1s 
O00 O00 The inference i ipplied to a 
more or less uncertain financial future 
is sufficiently obviou now i Oo wl 
these ventures in stocks are condi ! 
with money raised through mortgagin 
the property of the company whik 
buys them, 
THR TRUSTS {VD INDUSTRIAI 

CONCENTRATION 

One of the most striking facts in the 
rederal Census of Manufactures of 1905 
is the tendency shown toward concen 
tration into relatively few large estab 
lishments. Although the five years since 
i900 vielded a remarkable development 
in output—no less than 30 per cent 
the number of establishments remained 
almost constant, with an increase of 
only 4.2 per cent. In almost one-half of 


the industries separately enumerated 
there was either no increase at all in 
the number of plants, or a positive de 
cline. Over 300 sugar refineries, almost 
5300 tanneries, over 200 woollen mill 


and nearly 300 shoe factories disappeat 


ed from the records altogether while 
the number of slaughtering plant to 
hacco factories, paper and carpet mills 
ind the like, remained practically un 
changed. And yet the annual produ 

in 1905 exceeded that of 1900 by $3,391 

600,000. What does this mean? Is the 
small manufacturer doomed to follow 


the ichthyosaurus and pterodactyl? May 
he, at best, hope to hang on to the fringe 
the duck-billed 


of things, like 


in 


platypu 
Australasia? 

For purposes of closer analysis, com 

bet ween 


Classes 


parisons may be instituted 


manufactures, grouped three 
first 
dominated 
the 


and sugar refining, liquor distilling 


in 
those 
the 


such as 


The industric 


old-t 


comprises 


either by mers 


among Trusts, petroleum 
and 
those dealing 


like beef, salt, 
One, need not 


tobacco: or in great staple 


with and 
the 


di 


products, 
steel. 
at 
able in 


iron 
Trust 


fingu 


name 
trie h 
returns they monop 


of the 


in least seven indu 


the Census 
busi 





olize from 75 to 90 per cent 
The 
industries 
40 


ol 


those 
of 


econ 


ness second group includes 


controlled by a monopoly 


These 


monopolies 


from to 75 per cent 


dary, imperfect, include 





now conducting the stock operations are 


such industries as the manufacture of 


woollen and worsted goods, leather 
wood-pulp, paper, fertilizers, silverware 
{1 rubber goods Ten fairly di n 
shable ones may be taken as tv} ! 
\ third group comprise the line f 
nut conducted under old 
fashioned conditions of f 
hiv uch n t ‘ 1 f 
+} c% re irn CO n } 
} he } t ood ind ca 
‘ If the Trusts, as monoye 
t ] esponsible for the ind { 
‘ tration, so notable ince 10) 
! of degrees ought to i] t 
, n oof it from ¢ ‘ 
| et ou If. on tl ot} 
} 1, Wwe ire confronted by Vi ! 
ve ends to ard ‘ 
‘ ! } hould n ! 
he tt o concent ri in abou 
\ equal ‘ ’ 
Uh vet i ‘ j ! lin the fe ow 
trtsle 
P ' ' 
' 
‘ 
| ft ' 
i 
| 
| 
' 
! ‘ 
| All duc alle nee | made for 
imperfect character of the data, the 
| Statistic are in | With probabil 
© far as the influence of monop 
concerned. Concentration vari more 
less directly with the degree of monoy 
| lization. Even afte long antecedent ex 
|} perience, the great tanle combinat 
|} during these five yea have either re 
| tarded the growth of independent plant 
i m the iughtering iron an ten 
in_d petroleum Industrie or i in 
liquor distilling and sugar and salt re 
fining, have consolidated separate « 
|! hment o that the decline in the 
number is very striking. Among the in 
perfes monopolle the decline in ¢ h 
lishmer j ippreciably Ie No stril 
ng reduction ippear, except, perhap 
in the case of tanneris woollen milis 
ind rubber plant There were about 
|} 20 per cent fewer leather establish 
| tne its, and about one-sixth fewer wool 
} Jen and worsted mills. The number of 
rubber and rubber goods factories “ 
maller by 23 in 1905. although the prod 
luet increased over 40 per cent. The nun 
ber of wood pulp paper mills remain 
practically unchanged, despite an output 
(> per cent. greater at the end of the 
| five year And this is roughly typical 
f the remaining imperfect monopo 
in this cla 
As for the independent, still unmonoy 
plized industries, they alone as a wt 
bear witness to a growth in the numb 
of establishments, commensurate with 
the substantial increase in output. The 
' development of the South has led to the 
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construction of about 10 per cent. more 
new cotton mill and there are nearly 
) per cent. more silk mills But, on 
the other hand, concentration in boot 
ind shoe manufacture reduced the num 
ber of estab hment 18 per cent., de 
pite an Increased output of about one 
fourth 

The tender toward industrial con 
entration is thus pronounced all along 
he line. The five years under considera 
tion be wit to it in the most posi 
ive manne Bu j 1ddition, the in 
fluence makin for monopoly have 
nee 1900 . t Increase I in inten ity 
The outl of Trust promotion in 


1899.1901 w one of the most notable 
‘ nf nm ¢ en economic history 
In a night it were, industrial com 
} tion up on every side ex 
half of the “Trusts” enumerated 
the Cer! were floated within the 
hteen montl prior to June 30, 1900 
F than $6,000,000, 000 par value, 
of new curitie equal to seven times 
he 1 onal debt nd three-fourths of 
t! irket value of all railroad stocks 
ond were offered to the public 
l'nle either the current be changed, or 
! ff eedi revised, we may con 
f expect to see monopo working 
cle ny even more overwhelm 
in the future If tariff revision 
m the tide, it cannot be too soon 
tty npted 
VODERN TRIKE TACTICS 
rl e gre certain feature ibout the 
lock worker rike in New 
) k which, in common with what we 
n of the methods of conducting la 
“ in other countrie indicate a 
1 progres in what almost de 
( to be « ed a cience of strike 
othe ind if Differences of opin 
exist as to whether the ‘longshore 
er who huve ucceeded in fairly tying 
| x t iffic in the harbo ire or 
inize or not but it seems hard to 
nagir that ome 20,000 men could 
ive heer brought to ibandon work 
ith ch inanimit ind to abstain 
j work with uch resolution, other 
e than | liful preliminary agita 
mm in ul equent firm le ider hip 
low f the leaders of thi trike or any 
he Amert trike have profited by 
i Muro n model j dificult to 
ly but it f t esative to find an in 
nt like that of the solitary New York 
ede vho was permitted to resume 
‘ n ore not to forfeit hi service 
! 0 bsolutely paralleled among the 
in teel worker in the town of 
rni Ital 
Ihe trike t Tern lustrates admir 
l he tematiz on of ibor war 
ethod From the Giorna Oltalha of 
t month we le n tha 1} oo tril 
were divided into battalion 
‘F ne to the pecin branch of the 
ork In which they were engaged. Eacl 
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battalion was subdivided into compa 
nies under captains whose duty it was 
| to present at the bureau of labor a de 
tailed daily report of events in their re 
pective commands, of which there were 
some fifty. In this manner the leaders 
were constantly in touch with the sen 
timents of their followers, and “perfect 
ccord” was easily maintained without 
recourse to the cumbrous method of a 
referendum To feed their army and 
maintain its discipline the leaders adopt 
ed various means. Outside aid was ob 
ned through the efforts of a commit 
tee “with correspondents in all other 
Umbrian citi Work was found in 
other towns for the killed laborers 
vhose earnin went to support their 
dle companions The aged were per 
mitted to resume wo in order to se 
cure their long service stipends. There 
vt no false sense of pride among the 
rzani of the strike Ultimate vic 
to was what the 1imed at, and if it 
W nece irvy to beat a temporary re 
treat, why, that was a part of war. “It 
not impossible.” said one of the lead 
‘ hat partial resumption of work 
ma be decided upon If the enemy 
could not be overthrown, he might at 
] be lamed 
\ novel feature of labor warfare which 
h made its appearance in France and 
Italy during the last few months can be 
| best described as one that applies to 
| social conflict the rules of the Red Cross 
with regard to non-combatants. It con 
ists in sending away the children of 
destitute strikers to be cared for by “pro 
etarian” families in other towns In 
the Giornale d'Italia we read that in a 


prolonged strike at Argentano in north 
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continuous strike agitation at Paris. 
Thus, there is the system of reprisals 
has received the name of sabot- 
and which consists in destroying 
the usefulness of a machine by the re- 
moval of part, or in the 
adulteration, “scamping,” or actual viti- 
ation of a particular product. Bread 
turned out underbaked or 
grocers’ assistants were to 
either short or excessive 
weight, and there were not wanting hot- 


which 
age, 


an essential 


to be 


overdone, 


was 


give weight 


heads to hint at the resources which 
druggists’ assistants had at their com- 
mand for enforcing their views upon 


“society.” The Paris Figaro lightheart- 
quotes a number of imaginary 
items from the daily papers of an age 
when sabotage shall be triumphant: 


edly 


chief 
13741 
he 


days ago the 
No 
which 


death 
of the 


purchased 


A few 


Santos 


Sudden 
Dumont, 
of 


young 


engineer 


box of lozenges 


red 


a 


gallantly off some to a lady 


his acquaintance and to her excellent mo 


All the 


Tmime 


ther symptoms of strychnine poi 


soning diately manifested themselves 


and the physicians have abandoned hope. 

1 enurious contrast One of our sub 
cribers, whose doctor's prescription called 
for arsenic and nux vomica, has discovered 
that the arsenic furnished him was only 
powdered sugar and the nux vomica was 
Malaga. It would appear that our phar 
macist’s clerks, in substituting poisonous 
ingredients for inoffensive substances, have 
ilso reversed the process and given us th: 
nost agreeable of harmless stimulants for 
poisons 

We have spoken before this of the 
new labor policy of conquering the pow 


State by means of organizing for 
all 
culminating in a great strike of the army 


er of 


combat classes of public servants, 


fiseif. School-teachers, jailers, postal 
servants, Government clerks, all are to 
strike in their turn, or together. Con 


cerning this danger of the universal 
strike, Figaro has the following report 
from the future: 

Saint- 


of the hospital attendants 


it the Louis 
Louis). 
which 
led 


patients. 


Hospital 
A strike 
declared 
counter-strike 
All the 
suddenly 


(formerly 


ago, has 
part of the 
the Hospital 
their beds and re- 


few days 
the 


of 


was a 


to a on 
inmates 
left 


ordinary 


Louis have 


sumed their occupations 


THE DEARTH OF PLAYWRIGHTS. 
Talking in Washington the other day, 
Mr remarked that the present 
condition of the affords of 
the most puzzling phenomena of the age. 
How it, 
continents 


Bryce 
drama one 
he asked, that, whereas two 
the 
large cities some of 


is 
theatre, 
and the fin 
est sites are occupied by splendid play 
how is it that, in spite of every 


are mad over 


in all 


houses 


conceivable incentive to the making of 
rood plays, there are no really capa 
ble dramatists? The Brit'sh Ambassa 
dor might have found the answer sug 


rested by his very question. The pa 





ern Ita “fifteen children have passed 
throug) Ravenna this morning = on 
thi W from Argentano to Civitella. 
| To-morrow fifty others will arrive and 
will be received by the socialist fam 
ilies of Ravenna Three hundred had 
bee is] for At Fougéres in north 
western France a bitterly fought con 
test led to a similar exodus of children 
toward one of the northern towns. 
Paris, eaver for sensation, made a holi 
day of it when les petits Fougcrois pass 
ed through the capital the children 
ere received by labor-union representa 
ive ind driven from railway station to 
ral wat escorted b a crowd chanting 
the “Internationale the new song of 
proletarian revolution This is evidence 
undoubtedly both of a sense of solidar 
ity among the worker and of the 
hrewdne of the leadet in making 
use of a device which both relieves their 
fixhting fores of heavy impedimenta 
ind bring them certain amount of 
ympathy. 
Rut the stratery of the modern strike 
not wanting in certain vicious theo 
rie which, it is just fair to say, have 
© far been advanced only by extremists 
of the revolutionary type, such as have 
played a prominent role recently in the | 


latial temples of amusement which arise 
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on every side are, in most cases, signs, ment are coming 5 inde 

not of the prosperity, but of the degrad same manage ! l 0 
ation, of the drama. They are monu icance ‘ I 
ments, not to the triumphs of literary | seems safe to predict ‘ fter ar 
or histrionic art, but of a system which | theatre which f utiv 
has prospered temporarily by putting an | at high prices will be he m ‘ 
end to competition, adopting an exclu hall circuits In otl \ ls, @ poor 
sively commercial policy, catering to show that fails to draw 

the grosser tastes of the multitude, and, | not by something |! ‘ t i show 
by denying opportunity, crushing the that, in an artistic sense t 
development of budding genius. | It is these circui | ! e of 

Various replies have been offered to | the whole theatrica re 
Mr. Bryce’s inquiry, but none that we | most cunningly adapted to th 

have seen has dealt with the plain facts, | me purpose, but al ite f 

or been either explanatory or sufficient » al c progre | ( 
In one instance an effort was made to | wort! s plays are ke i f 
prove that the English and American | ter r, all con i i i 
stage is not so utterly destitute of dra | tor re eprived of ¢ 

matists as might appear at first sight; | and ‘ utho of 

that setting the great Elizabethans aside, | Their baleful influ 

our best modern playwrights do not suf | the called inde] le! ‘A 
fer so very much in comparison with | hough the rel ! he te 
the old; that the Restoration comedy is and conditions of the 7 l tot 
not to be desired, regretted, or imitated; | exten entitled | , oO 
that the Georgian drama was either too heatre-_love ‘ erthe 
heavy or too artificial to be tolerated ving tl 

now, and, moreover, that signs of a com tel eeki to ¢ ! ha chain of the 
ing higher and worthier drama, if rare, tres in which their | may be 

are already perceptible. Mr. Bryce is | formed ilmost endl rotation, wit 
not likely to regard this plea as very | very little reference to their merit 
successful. He is under no illusion con- | Ther e exceptions to every rul 
cerning the literary quality of the con | but, speakin ene he mar rs of 
temporaneous theatre, and knows that the Trust theatres tal ne | th 
an occasional good play, conspicuous by in be avoided. They shun experiment 
its loneliness, does not necessarily por rhe chief care is to secure plays that 
tend a dramatic revolution | have succeeded elsewhere. If th y must 

The actual state of affairs is again | use untried pieces. they take th m from 
and strikingly illustrated by the latest | authors who have already won popular 
theatrical combination. One of the prin favor. This why so few fresh names 
cipals to that bargain asserts that there | are seen upon the playbills, unl they 
is no alliance, but simply an agreement | be the of adapters of s id 
for mutual advantage and a burying of | tised nove Since the theatre has b 
the hatchet. The meaning of this is | come a mere money-making machi 
that a considerable part of the not too | its capacity for artistic development 
formidable competition with the The een paralyzed I conditic« is not 
atrical Trust has been extinguished. The | quite so hopel t seemed to be 
motive of the amalgamation was ex ear ( two ago, becat the indepen 
pressed very bluntly by one of the con- | dent managers, more or hut out 
tracting parties. There were too many | from the available European and Arnet 
first-class theatres, he said, in this city, | ican play-market by the Trust, have 
and the plan was to turn several of | been compelled to look about for new 
them into music halls. “Too many first- | material. Thus, for the first time in a 
class theatres in New York!” Few per- | good many vears, there is an opening 
sons ever suspected the fact, The phrase, | for a fresh generation of American 
of course, refers solely to the houses playwrights. lready, Mr. Moody ha 
where the expenses behind the curtain | give n us “The Great Divide,” a rota 
are held to justify the highest scale of | ble, if somewhat crude, work, and Mr 
prices for the seats in front of it. Money | Percy Mackaye, his “Joan of Arc,” thar 
is to be made more easily out of the | which there has been nothing better 
cheap vaudeville entertainments, which | from an American source, since Boker 
appeal to the coarser humors of the | “Francesca da Rimini Young’s “Gane 
crowd, than in the regular theatres, ex lon,” and Aldrich’s “Judith of Bethulia.” 
cept during the run of an extraordinar- | May they prove the first-fruits of an 


accounts in 
de 
musi 


ily popular play. This fact 
large measure for the managerial 
mand for such plays—rurai and 
cal comedies, with their inserted 
cialties,” for instance 
resemble a music hall entertainment. 
Thus the old, broad distinction be 
tween the theatre and the music hal! is 
growing narrower year by year. This 
fact, now that both forms of entertain 


“spe 


as most nearly 


| 
| 
| 
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abundant harvest! So far as America 


is concerned, the dearth of playwrights 
must be ascribed to a vicious mana 
gerial system, rather than to the pov 
erty of native talent 
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was need- 
of Aus 


origin 


f pathos. Yet the greater work 
1 * brand ir » the ne yuSsness 
nbrance yf their 


ism has 


hota \ 


nam ! 


kly t attrac 1 lit- 
publish- 

ib 
book 


work 


mmediately ¢ 
mn rhe 


renuine 


Boldrewood 
of 


almost a 


ition 


the tored experience 
oduced 
faithfully repre- 


pr 
novels 
diggings and in 


enting life at the 


busb in vural and urban urroundings 
and among politicians, 
fertility 
Doubtless, they 
of Auatrali 


further 


hranget 
rful 
ted 


mong bu 


1 th wotnde ogenarian 8 


till are 


unexhau 


negest and most mature 


alt 
for 


have a 
of 
life 


Hut they 


awetio Phey are i mine wealth 


he 1 very f old colonial and from 


y of 1imost extinct 


ould be onstructed 
de 


‘ ling 


; ‘ re« 
fiction has 
still 
distinctive, 
of all 
in ite 


Some 


lero Australian 


range while 
thers is 
1 (if the main feature ire those 
unlike 
other 


of 


p toral cour jem) it j 
letail to ny 
good deal farce, 


ly and a its 


ita 


rivalrile 


oclety with 


clusion and exclusion ite haphazard 


arriage illicit. re and the con 


then ure well de pl ted in 
Marriage by \ Kh 


tory ‘ célebre 


quen of 
An Outback 


\ true 


Pater 
of some 
of 
secondary, and 

the thread is 
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furni 
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Continually 


few year 


tale 
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‘The 


dropped for the sake of describing scenes 
and incidents. Leading characters are left 
long in abeyance. The development of a 


subtle character-drawing, 
exhibition of the 
whole, and depth 


complicated plot 
psychological situations, 


internal machinery of the 


of reflection—all that constitutes the glory 
of the “new novel’’—are conspicuous by 
their absence. And yet the book possesses 
what many “new” novels lack—an attach- 
in nterest that carries the reader on 
from chapter to chapter, and leaves him 
atisfied at the end 

At bottom, it is an essay of descriptive 
ociology The object of it is to exhibit 
tation life, and to that end characters, 
tuations, and events are made subservi- 
ent \ rare faculty of delineation rewards 
the reader with the vision of scenes that 
have never before been painted, or never 
o well Poet Gordon’ “running fire of 
tockwhips and flery run of hooves” is ex- 
panded into a vivid sketch of the muster- 
ing of wild cattle. The methods of the dis- 


emination of news are dramatically 
hown, and they explain the rapid diffu- 
ion of intelligence in primitive countries 
The incident of coaching, buck-jumping, 
and horse-breaking, opossum-hunting in 
the interior, and buffalo-hunting in the 
far north, sheep and cattle “lifting’’ on a 
large cal bush larrikinism” at balls 
in Sydney, no less than the beneficent part 
of women in bush life, are all touched on 
with a skilled hand. The personalities of 
the bush—the  station-owner, with his 
gin und the station-manager, with his 
ladic the bush lawyer (Suggestively call- 
| liar’’) though not the bush parson— 
ire outlined All this and much else. The 
American reader desirous of lk arning some- 
thing about station life in the heart of 
\ustralia could nowhere find a better or 
brighter account of it 

Not only lif on a great station, but al- 
» life on a small election,” as a farm 
m selected government land is called, has 
(last 1 the ord of time) formed the 
heme of much recent literature Only the 
ther day the Rev. James Green, who was 
chaplain to the Bushmen’s Contingent in 
the South African war, produced “The Se- 
lector (published in Sydney). Mr. Green 
knows his bushman well, and his pictures 
f the very urban yeomen who form the 
ubstance of bush life, as of the “sundown- 
rs jackeroos,” and the others, who 
hang on to its fringe, are recognized as 
verisimilar. In Aventures et murs aus- 
tralienn: lately published in Paris, Paul 
Warrego (who can be no other than Mr. 
Dher O'Donovan, formerly Parliamentary 
Librarian in Queensland) gives of the same 
yp 1 lifelike description that has re- 
eived the mprimatur of the Australian 
pre Both the ex-chaplain and the ex- 
bibrarian treat the ibject seriously, but 
t has other aspects 

The Moderator of a Presbyterian General 
\seembly warned a newly ordained minta- 
ter, who was about to be sent to the back 
blocks, that he would find there a spiritual 
torpor such as would fill him with horror 
ind dread, From the religious point of 
view a state of spiritual death is doubt- 
less the lowest deep, but the reader of 
uch books as “On Our Selection” (pub- 


with a brighter continua- 
published in 


lished in Sydney 


tion, ‘Black on our Selection,” 
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Brisbane) is still more repelled by the 
squalor, the meanness, the misery, and al- 
most the savagery of farm life in the in 
“Steele Rudd,” or Ar 
of the 


terior of Australia 
thur Hoey Davis, draws a picture 
pioneer small farmer in Queensland that is 


probably true of Austrabia in general It 
is said to be drawn from life, and _ it 
is certainly unflattering—Australian in 


teriors’’ indeed, such as hopelessly dis 
tance the homeliest “Dutch interiors” 
ever painted! Profound sadness is the 


emotion it excites in the graver minds, but 


most of its many readers have found it a 
screaming farce At all events, it reveals 
the emergence of Australian humor, which 
is evidently going to be of the broadest 


type. Steele Rudd is chronologically the firs 
of Australian humorists 

Our of Australian fiction 
viously incomplete. The charming storie 
of Australian child-life by Ethel Turner 
and Mr. Louis Becke’s lurid pictures of 
the relations between whites and blacks in 
Melanesian Western Pa 
a critical appraisement. Mrs 
though produced 


survey is ob- 


the Islands of the 


cifie, merit 
Campbell Praed’s novels, 
in England, really belong to Australian lit 
erature, while Ada Cambridge’s many 
works, though produced in Australia, really 
belong to English literature. Taken along 
those already described, they 
that, if 
its infaney, it is a 
a Herculean, infancy. gs. C 


with would 
show Australian fiction 


seem to 


is still 
not quite 


in vigorous, il 


NEWS FOR THE BIBLIOPHILE. 


The copy of the 1894 large-paper edition of 
Holmes’s “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
with illustrations by Howard Pyle, which 
had been presented by the author to Charles 
Marseilles of Exeter, New Hampshire, was 
sold in Philadelphia last week for $180. The 
catalogue contained this note: 


This is one of three copies of an intended 
edition of 250, on large paper, gotten up 
especially for Christmas, and all of which 
were destroyed by fire excepting three 
copies. 


We have before us a letter of the late Mr. 
Marseilles, dated March 21, 1904, in which 
he says, referring to this copy of the ‘“Auto- 
erat’: 


A Boston bookdealer offered me $750 spot 
cash for said two volumes, which I declined. 
A representative of D. Appleton & Co., of 
New York, a week later called on me. | 
showed him said two volumes of Holmes’s 
“Autocrat,” and said a Boston bookdealer 
last week offered me $750 spot cash for 
them. He said: ‘‘Well he might, Mr. Mar- 
seilles! There are but three sets in exis- 
tence of that edition of Dr. Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes’s ‘The Autocrat of the Break 
fast Table.’ It seems Dr. Holmes presented 


you with one set. The three sets are to- 
day $1,000 each on the market.” 
How this statement of the three copies 


could have originated it is difficult to un 
derstand. The edition was never destroyed, 
and Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the publish 
ers, state, under date of May 3, that they 
have some copies of the edition of 250 still 
unsold, which are offered at the original 
price of $12. The $180 paid for the presenta- 
tion set is not an unfair price, but the sub 
scription agents who led Mr. Marseilles to 
believe the set was worth $750 or $1,000 
probably had some ulterior purpose in thus 
deceiving him. 

On May 31 and June 1, Sotheby holds an- 
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other important sale, including the four 
folios of Shakespeare, and many of the 
quartos, several extremely rare _ pre- 
Shakespearean Interludes and Morality 
Plays, first editions, specimens of binding 
by the Mearnes, Eve, Derome, Reynes, and 
several good 


others, items of Americana, 


ete. The four folios are the property of 
H. S. Buckley, the first being No. XIX. of 
Sidney Lee’s census. It is perfect, that is, 
no leaves are lacking, but it is inferior 
to the Van Antwerp copy, which recently 
brought £3,600. The leaf of Verses pre- 
ceding the title is margined all around, 
though all original matter is present ex- 


cept a comma point 
Earl of Gosford, 
the bookseller, for £470. 

The Folio, 1632, the ordinary im- 
print Robert Allot,”’ 
Frederick Perkins’s copy. 


It 
in 


was sold by the 
fourth 1884, to Toovey 
Second 
“for was formerly 
The Third Folio 
is an exceptionally fine copy of the earliest 
dated ng 13% 8% 
and is in the original calf binding 
In this issue the portrait is printed directly 
on the title, the 


issue, 1663, measur by 


inches, 


verses being on a leaf fac 


ing Although logically the seven addi 
tional plays “‘never before printed in folio,” 
do not belong in this 1663 issue, they are 
found in the Buckley copy. The Fourth 
Folio is large (14% by 9% inches), and in 
the original caif binding. 

The collection of Early English Plays, 
sold as “the property of a nobleman,” in 


cludes the finest collection of Shakespeare 


quartos offered in many years rhe three 
rarest are the following: ‘“‘The Merchant of 
Venice,” with imprint “I. R. for Thomas 
Heyes,”’ 1600; “King Lear with imprint, 


“Printed for Nathaniel Butter, and are to be 


sold at his shop in Pauls Chureh-Yard at 
the sign of the Pide Bull neere St. Austin’s 
Gate, 1608" (this is known as the ‘“Pide 
Bull” edition to distinguish it from another 
edition of the same date with shorter im 
print; the latter is comparatively common 
but no copy of the “Pide Bull” edition 


seems to have come upon the auction mar 
ket for more than fifty years); “The First 
Part of the 


famous Houses 


Contention betwixt the 
of Yorke 
1594, the first edition of the foundatian play 
of ViI., Part Il 
parently, been sold 

brought £64 1834, 


Bodleian) 


two 
and Lancaster 


Henry (no copy has, 


Hebe rs. 
now 


ap 
which 
the 


since 


in and is in 


Jorrespondence. 





LEONARDO'S EARLY WORK 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: In the of 


count of the changes which are making in 


course an observant ac 
the Uffizi galleries, your Italian correspon- 
dent, in your issue of April 25, has express 
ed an opinion upon the authorship of one 
of the famously disputed pictures in 
the world, the attributed to 


most 
Annunciation, 


the young Leonardo da Vinci He thinks 
that it truly is—in part at least—an early 
Leonardo Neither early Leonardos nor 


critics who believe in them are as plenty as 
huckleberries, so that your corre 
view of this considering 
modern and radical of his 
of the recent arrangements in the Uffizi, is 
comforting to one who has always believed 


pondent's 
the 
criticism 


matter, very 


tone 


The Nation. 


that the young Leonardo in evidence a 
a painter, even in his apprer e days 

In the Annunciation of the Uffizi the very 
divergences of critical opinion have nd 
cated an unusual and prot i al work 
No Italian picture indeed ha xcited more 
controversy or exhibited ) iriously the 
possibilities of expert abe ation Th 
cautious Cavalcaselle’ absurd attribution 
to Ridolfo Ghirlandajo wa eriously ar 
gued for on technical evidence by Morell 
Bernhard Berenson, while keptical as to 
Leonardo’s authorship, recognized fully the 
significance of the picture a 1 work of 
irt, especially in its marve landscape 
and by a confident attribution to Verrocchio 
reduced the problem to its lowest term 
While a few critics may still believe with 
Miindler that the microscopical li Cred! wa 
capable of such subtile and eag ympli 
cation in his early years as the execution 
of this work exhibits, the orthodox view 
now that of Berenson, as developed in such 
an argument as Miss Maud Crutwell offs 
us in her able book on Verrocchio It 
indeed trongly urged that Leonardo a 
we know him in his universally ackuowledg 
ed work resolves and remakes » compl 
ly the formulas of the early Rena ince 
that we must put the Annunciation into 
another species and type—that the gulf b 
tween it and such a modern interpretation 
of the theme as the little Annunciation in 
the Louvre can only be bridged by the a 
sumption of a distinct artistic personality 


The Louvre Annunciation is obviously a 
derivative of the Uffizi prototyp but 
the former work the high Renaissance ha 
found its stylistic emancipation, wh i 
the latter is still a mediwval su val 
This entirely reasonable argument, so fat 
as it goes, fails to consider two facts upon 
which the believers in a very early pha 
of Leonardo's art rest their cas¢ In view 
of the importance of the Uffizi picture 
whether Leonardo’s or Verrocchio’s, and 
the scientific interest it must excite a i 
test of the principles and methods of art 
erpertise, T may be allowed a litth pace 
in the Nation to outline the argument which 
will. I think, tend to confirm your Italian 
correspondent in his rather bold expres on 
of opinion One fact which the historias 
of art must always keep in mind in a 
problem of this sort is that in direct pro 
portion to the power of original Initiatiy 
in an artist, purely formal and tylisti 


criteria of authorship must yleldtointrinsi 


and spiritual characters. It is precisely the 


to 


most gifted men who in their eagerne 


learn all that they can learn of the lan 
guage of their art may most closely imita 

the style of their master It is notorious 
that the great problems of connoisseurship 
in the Italian field turn on the relation of 
master to scholar. Exactly where Giotto 
begins in the works in the Upper Church 
at Assisi—where in universally accepted 


examples the types of Christ, and of angels 


and the actual executive formulas are still 
of the mediwval Roman style—is the crucial 
problem in Giotto connoisseurship. Exactly 
what is Masaccio and not mere Masolino 
divides the best expert opinion Exactly 


how and where the early Hotticelll emerges 
in Lippi’s atelier must perplex Mr. Beren 
son and Mr. Horne, I fancy. Exactly whe 

Titian emancipates himself from Giorgione’s 
influence matter of as the 


is a dispute 








Pitti Concert, where the technical evidence 


] 
| 











is destroyed by repaints, and certain p 
traits, prove. Wide apart as a Du ) 
he dainty, and Cimabue I 

majestic realist of the Assisi ¢ 

and the portrait of St. Francis | 
Madonna of the Lower Church, they ’ 
ilmo to merge in the Ruececella ult 
piece 

And » with Leonardo and \ ’ 
As Mr. Horne in his illuminating to 
Vasa I mardo well says I ad 

il a uu f Leonardo's pa pa 
the execution of the Bay m of ¢ 

in al ly be i mere fable wink » VA 

i j ial reliability n ) Lif 
ind ye } me il forma 1OW fa 

m ail mrdesque ideal is the still 1 
il metal worker's rendition of a tradition 
" ! i 1 ideed, in I 
il m \ from ich a timid work a 
it now generally agreed to t Baldovy 

i : Ye rmpeten t ha 
‘ nd th austere ind even ibo | f 

yn ind masterly form ; 3 
Bap m i 1 landscape artist f drat 

ink finding a new expression of large el 
nental effect grasped and in i 1 in 
friotlo ind Masa ’ 7 ra than 

1 any literal naturalism h as we ‘ 

i lie rd iry background of the early 
Florentine n Baldovinett n An'onio 
Pollaiuolo, in Ghirlandajo It ir tha 
the acceptance or reje n of 
hat this noble background and much of 
execution of the Baptism is by Ll. i 
himself at about the time of his wond 
landscape drawing in the UM of 143 
heory which I must accept as highly prot 
ible loes not depend upon Morellian 1 9 
) upon any external tyl e evid 
whatsoever, but upon a larger qualitat 
judgment and comparison 

In the case of the Annunciation the m 
po ion in awkward and disjointed ope 
without complication or denouement n 4 
figurative reme I its foreground ac 

rie ind even in the mventional mid 
lle d nee may well be of Verro ilo's 
ispiration, or even from his actual design 
and y the rue virtue of the p i ‘ 
hat it is perhaps the first attempt in mod 


ern art to interpret meretely and with 
poetic iD h he beauty of a me vlog 
al immanence, as it were-—the effects of 
the summer ifternoon light and the 
it-mist if i Arno Valley at play 

0 the foliag: We Ber also th 
emancipation of he al s Vv n and 
h f eine if a hand and he 
variation of his palette as he passes behind 
h formal parapet and tree to th pen 

puntry and the d au hill ever broad 
ening his interval and simplify ng hfs the 
natic material in the fashion great 
landscape poets Th virtue first i 
think, fully recognized in M it ns 
acute criticism, is the essential beauty 

he work to those who can ee at th ne 
no other master than Leonardo capa f 
the same power and the ate 

mpathetic, and ideal grasp of a 
tive theme Believers in Leonard ‘ 
thorship see in the master later work 
ame creative spirit of landscape pa 

as a fundamental element in ! ind 
are not perplexed with th: ital 
awkwardness, the somewhat! Vv idied 
and even niggling character of the nore 
conventional features in the p ire These 
have their counterpart in the Vierge aux 








The 





4 —aD 
2 & 
of elaborated 
1 painstak 
na I may 
! Vir 1 in the An 
‘ it hand which 
lol he Louvre 
" ’ W admit, may 
, V 1 lopment in 
th correct 
fy I rrespon 
} f course 
! rf npetent irtist 
it sus one way or another 
ju ym quite finally; but sv 
I} vy no adequate technical analysis 
paintings of Leonardo 
put hed Artists would 
» art historians by such obser- 
i iy in mclusion, that no 
! t adequately considered 
} 1 ind that I do not 
! ir correspondent as to the 
! ndition of the fore 
pieture There are abundant 
foreground which in my 
f f n repa ng as is 
! ! pe. Moreover, I think the picture 
i ngle hand and by a 
| nardo’s landscape art 
Italy perhaps, becauss 
i ot tive than Giorgione’s— 
he visitor to Vincl 
th Ca ra Mountains 
Apenni: yvver lowlands 
tl ispired boy's mind a sense 
irge atmospheres and spatial 
has no counterpart in the 
f Florentine masters of the time, 
| n Giotto and Masa 
Mila he ime conditions obtain 
in the marvellous pan 
M Rosa group, and with 
background to the Monna Lisa every- 
ly modern in landscape 
completely developed and ex- 
! t rhe objective char 
! t of work is not general 
| but that is simply 
rt generally know 
} immer It is recognized by 
of Mr Fry, and is 
to the lover of Italian na- 
gely inobserved by 
! the way believed in the 
WILLIAM RANKIN, 
t I IN WESTERN UNIVERSITIES 
} j re THe NATION: 
i has given wide 
pot ) oltar nt 
it ! t Hladley of Yal in 
b i t have aid among 
! lent constituency 
i was extremely 
pared with that 
} It 1 ent y 
! Hiadley has | " 
! ! i w ta j 
! iy be of in- | 
j Ila iid to ave | 
} tl ‘ niy ‘ | 
i Yak vith tho ' } 
I f Michigan, which is the proto 
1 Sta universities 
italogues to which I can 





(Yale, 1905-6: Michigan, 1906- 
M i had in attendance 4,536 stu- 

} RN Roth ji tution had 

rer t from forty States and 

Per {f the United States proper. Of 

ir outlying dependenci« Michigan had 
repre itatives from thre Yale from two 
off gn countries and provinces Michigan 
ihad « s list seventeen Yale sixteen 

Jud 1 by the figures, the Eastern insti- 
jt it no advantage either as regards 
ts national or its interna nal character 
Of the total udent body at Michigan 

mewhat r half come from the State of 

Michigar \t Yale abou one-third are 
from Connect j Howevel f one were to 
take for compa on a rri large as 
th of Michigan, it would } found 

hat ! Michigan attend quite as 

uttered that at Ya Nor he dis 
parity at all » marked nal line 

i t migt ma Yal ha SS stu 

l fror Pent lva Michigan 181 
From New York Yale has 6 Michigan 299 
From Ohio Yale ha Michigan 408. From 
Il Yak report 14 Michigan 315 
rl ur t Ann Arbor 76 students rep 
I ig in their number every o of the 
New England State 

It may be maintained that Michigan is 

| il among Western institutions 
B in exactly similar condition of things 
t th University of Chicago, al- 

! h tl is not a Sta } tution. The 

t h of cour that certain colleges in 
| lik rtain other in the West 

hav i I lency almo wholly local in 
ih up But there ar everal Western 

i er whose constituency is quite as 

mopolitan as that of their Eastern ri- 
val J R. ANGELI 

‘ rt. Vi 2 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Si There is a plan that would conduce 
to international peace much more certain- 
ly than the limitation of armaments, but 
it was not alluded to at the Peace Con- 
ference in New York None of the great 
Powers believes -that has yet completed 

necessary defensive armament, and it is 
futile to expect this subject to be dis- 

u lat The Hague 

But probably all the Powers would wel- 
come a discussion of their respective po- 
litical spheres of influence, if it were con- 
lucted in a proper spirit Kkvery Govern- 
ment has ambitions to gratify, but stil) 
more imperative are its needs to provide 
for the expansion of its commercial enter- 
prises and the material advancement of its 
people 

It s evident that a_ rapidly growing 

i must have room to extend, and there- 
fo ts political horizon must be gradual- 

pushed farther off If, therefore, agree 
rents can be made between the Powers 

it me at the Hague, defining their re 
pe ve pheres of influence for the next 
fifty years, a great step will have been 
taken In the direction of universal peace 

The United States has asserted the Mon 
” doctrine, which is a definition of its 
phere of influence over North and South 
America England and France have de- 
mited their spheres, one covering Egypt 
and the other Morocco. Chile and Argen- 


Nation. 
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tina have made peace by settling their 
frontiers. And probably Germany and France 
might avoid the tension of war 
preparations if France would agree to limit 
her Mediterranean sphere to the east lne 
ff Tunisia, while Germany would have a 
free hand in Asia Minor, so far as France 
and England are concerned. These politi- 
cal spheres would not a 
cial monopoly. Other nations besides Ger- 
many could build railroads and obtain con- 
cessions in Germany’s sphere, and Germany 
others could operate industrially 
Morocco. It is not in reason that a power- 
ful and populous empire like Germany can 
to be circumscribed in its com- 
mercial expansion. If the nations are will- 
ing to be fair and reasonable at the com- 
ing conference, and take up this matter of 
spheres of influence in a mutually consider- 


constant 


involve commer- 


and in 


consent 


ate spirit, the peace of the world for a 
long time to come may be there assured. 
WwW. P. W. 
Fort W Ind., May 4 


FATHER DE CARA. 


To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Commenting upon Mr. Super’s letter 
n the Nation (April 18), allow me to state 
that there are no less than sixteen refer- 
ences to Father De Cara and his Hittite- 
Pelasgian theories in the index of the 
second volume of my “Chronique d’Orient.” 
Mr. Super may also find a biography of De 
Cara by myself in the Rerue Archeéologique, 
1906, i., pp. 342-3. Italian savants have been 
only too much influenced by him. De Cara’s 


etymologies are mostly beneath criticism, 


ind impair the interest of his otherwise 
learned and readable books A few years 
before his death, one of the directors of 
the German Institute in Rome wrote that 


scientific criticism would have to be struck 


dead (totgeschlagen) before the etymologies 


of De Cara could be admitted or even dis- 
cussed. The German scholars seem to have 
taken that sevete phrase quite literally, 
and it is true that they almost all ignore 


he big books of laborious De Cara. 
SALOMON REINACH 


Paris, May 2. 
T 
Notes. 
Harpers this week bring out a life of 
Charles A. Dana, the journalist, by Gen. 
James H. Wilson 


Mitchell Kennerley has almost ready “Lord 
Beaconsfield by T. E 
Kebbel. The Salisbury 
and Lord Randolph Churchill. 

A 


and Other Tories,” 


other Tories are 


Stokes Company is 
books on hygiene: “The 
by Prof. R. H. Chitten- 


Frederick 


three 


The 
bringing 
Nutrition of Man,”’ 


out 


lien; “The Art of Living in Good Health,” 
by Dr. D. 8S. Sager, and “Worry,” by Dr 
Cc. W. Saleeby 

Scribner this month will publish “The 
Militants: Some Stories of Parsons, Sol 
diers. and Other Fighters in the World,” by 
Mary R. 8S. Andrews; “The Voyages of 
Samuel Champlain,” by W L. Grant; ‘So- 
cial and Religious Ideals,” by A J. 


Haynes; and “The British City,”’ by Fred- 


eric C. Howe The same house will soon 





have ready a translation of the “Memoirs 
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Boigne,”’ reminiscences 


Empire 


of the Comtesse de 


of the Revolution, and Restoration 


hat have gone through five editions in 


France ip aS Many weeks. 


the ng 
Churchman’s9 Tre 
H. Burn; The Pyrenees 
Gould; “The Outlook Ire 
Lord Dunraven; “Submarine War 
H. C. Fyfe; “The Life of 
by E. O ion; “The Brasses of 
by H. W. Mas “The Future 
f Japan,” W. P. Watson; “Essays,” by 
4. C. Benson; “Blake Arthur Symons 
The Pari ; k,”” H. Ditchfield 
Russia Bernard 
and “The Life,” H 


Dutton & Ci 
“The 
by J 


Baring 


E. P 
books 


Song 


announce follow 
asury of 


by S in 


land,” by 
by s 
Gor 
England,’ clin: 
o by 
by 

P 
by 


sh Clerk by 
Pares 


Bas 


Reform,’ 
of 


and 


Evolution by Cc 


T. Sano 
Public 


encourage- 


hand a letter from 
of 


telling 


have in 
Yamaguchi 
of the 


nt the 


librarian of the 


Library, Japan, 
extension 
prefec- 


to this ac- 


by the Governme to 


libraries in the various 
quick ! 
In general, the idea of library promo- 

be modelled closely 
by the State library 


country, including both 


yf public 


ures, and the ‘esponse 
on 
seems to 


followed 


this 


yn there 


ifter that 
commissions in 
material aid 


specially 


i rsonal propaganda and 


The 


develope d, 


has been 
aid 


libraries, 


travelling library 


in encouragin 


and as 


both 
g of 
to the 


as an 
local 
resources of small pub- 
In the prefect of 

libraries 
two years, 
created 
h volumes. The 
travelling libraries out in both 
fixed and flexible groups, according to th 


4 
the foundin a 
supplement 
lie 


Yamaguchi, 


0 


and school libraries 
local 
about 


system 


twenty-nine 
been established in 
travelling library 
1,648 
are 


have 
and a 


whi now numbers 


sent 


needs of the community. Last year they 
reached a total circulation of 10,227 vol- 


With a generosity that goes beyond 
that of any Californie, 
the travelling 
free of cost to the recipients. 


umes 
save 
sent entirely 


of our States, 


libraries are 


In the Journal for May 
Capt. Roald Amundsen gives an interesting 


for 


Geographical 


of his daring voyage purposes 
the of the 
leading eventually to 
of 


Consider- 


account 
of magnetic 
north 
the first 
the famous North-West 
ing that the Gjéa was probably the small- 
est vessel ever navigated in the Arctic, and 


research in region 


magnetic pole, 


accomplishment by any vessel 


Passage. 


that the crew consisted of only seven men, 
it was a remarkable exploit. 
the told, 
many interesting facts in regard to the Es- 


The story of 


voyage is simply and contains 


kimos, including an account of the manner 


in which they built their snow huts. He 
describes minutely his method of taking 
magnetic observations, his fourteen mag 
nets being ‘“‘kept going day and night, 
without interruption for nineteen months 

It will take years to get his observations 
into form, and they will show where the 
magnetic pole is for one epoch, but there is 
still some doubt as to whether it is a fixed 
point or not. The results of a personal 
investigation of the Cutch and the Ran, a 
part of the delta of the Indus, are given 
by Mr. R. Sivewright. He shows how great 
has been the encroachment of the land 
upon the sea since the time of Alexander 
the Great, “very great changes having taken 


place during the past eighty years,” but he 
as to all its causes, whether 


the silt by 


is not certain 


in addition to brought down 








The Nation. 
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Sundagraben 


The Turfan expedition in charge of Albert 
v. le Coq has brought back a imber of i 
portant manuscripts. Some of the onta 
portions of the New Testament writen 
the now extinct Sogdhian language poken 
by the inhabitants of the ancient Sogh 
diana, between the Oxus and the Jaxart: 
4 comparison with the New Testa nt 
confidently expected to furnish the key 
for the understanding of this lost dialect 
It will doubtlessly also explain the myst 
rious Soghdian documents discovered some 
time ago in Manichwan writing Prof 
F. W. K. Miiller has discussed this new find 
in the reports of the Berlin Academy of 
Science, 1907, p. 260-270 

The Eighth International Agricultural 
Congress has been called to meet in Vienna 
during the last week of the current month 
of May. Over one thousand announcem 
have been received and practically all the 
civilized peoples of the globe will b« 


resented. The Austrian railroads will gra 


special reductions 


When Prof. Niels R. Finsen died in Co 
penhagen a commission was at once 
ed to solicit funds from all nations to erect 
a memorial to that brilliant scholar It 


now reported that the collection amount 
to the handsome sum of 50,000 kronen for 
the monument, and that a surplus is at 
hand large enough to establish a Finsen 
scholarship. Out of some thirty plan ib 
mitted of a monument, the award was given 
to Rudolf Tegner, a young Danish sculptor 
The latter has been instructed to prepare 
his work at once. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung Mu ( Be 
lage No. 14-15) publishes the deta of the 
new copyright law, which the Ru in De 
partment of Justice has prepared for sub 
mission to the Duma, and the adoption of 
which is confidently expected. It is an elal 


orate scheme, and covers all works of lit 
erature, art, music, photography, and the 


like 


One of the chief stumbling blocks in 
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and an index of names complete the vol- 
ume 

Dr. Edward Caird has been compelled by 
ill-health to resign the mastership of Bal 
liol College Dr. Caird was elected Pro 
fessor Jowett'’s successor in 1893, having 
been Fellow of Merton College and Pro 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow 
The new election will take place June 5 


PROFESSOR RALEIGH’S SHAKESPEAR!®: 


Nhakespeare. By Walter Raleigh (English 

Men of Letters.) New York: The Ma 
millan Co. 75 cents net 
It is interesting to speculate on the rea 
ons which prevented Mr. John Morley, as 
editor of the original English Men of Let 
ters, from including a volume on Shake 
speare. Whatever they were, the absence 
from the list of the greatest name of all 
has been in a way impressive, constituting 
a tribute inferior only to the writing of a 
monograph by a critic of appropriate cali 
bre. Thus the appearance of this volume 
by the Professor of English Literature at 
Oxford implies a challenge more than usual- 
ly daring. The dignity of the subject, the 
long delay in the assignment of the task, 
the official position and previous achieve- 
ments of the author, combine to justify the 
forming of great expectation- 

It may be said at once that these ex- 
pectations are, on the whole, not unwor- 
thily fulfilled. The style is often charm- 
ing, sometimes eloquent, nearly always 
brilliant. The pages are sprinkled with 
apothegms, frequently provocutive but al 
ways suggestive; and the author's gift of 
quotation is something to be envied. His 
familiarity with the ‘ext is all but absv 
lute; his appreciation acute and dis 
criminating. The great matters of dispute 
he handles with sanity and moderation, if 
not always with decision. On the other 
hand, the book is not well constructed: 
and, throughout, the auther’s strength lics 
rather in stimulating comment than in log- 
ical inference. Thus, as an example of ill 
construction, it may be noted that the dis 
cussion of all the plays, save the three 
dramatic romances, is huddled into a sin- 
gle chapter on “Story and Character,” with- 
in which it is difficult to find order or meth- 
od. Instances of faulty logic are scattered 
throughout the volume. In the biographi- 
cal chapter, in which as elsewhere no at- 
tempt is made to add to our knowledge of 
facts, there is more than enough of un- 
based and futile conjecture. It profits us 
nothing that Professor Raleigh thinks John 
Shakespeare “‘may well have been excitable, 
in speech, since 
evidence on the point is absolutely lacking 
Why trouble to “guess him to have been of 


sententious, and dogmatic 


mercurial temperament"? Does Professor 
Raleigh really believe that William Shake- 
peare’s “unerringly sure touch with the 
character of his high-born ladies” is in 
any sense due to an alleged descent from 
“Guy of Warwick and the good King Al 
fred"’?—"Oh, gentlemen, the time of life 
is short!" 

Subtler and more serious flaws in rea 
soning occur in the critical chapters la 
crguing about the autoblographical ele 
ments in the Sonnets, he says “If the 
events had no existence, and the sonnets 
are semi-dramatic poems, it is surely es- 
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sential to good drama that the situation 
should be made clear.”” But semi-dra 
matic’’ and “good drama” are not equiva 
lent terms: and, unless they are. his ar 
gument is void Again n the same con 
nection, we find “That they were mad: 
from the materia! of experience is certain 





Shakespeare was not a puny imitative 
rhymster.’ No one says he was puny or a 
thymster; we all know he was imitative 
and in Mr. Lee’s argument which Raleigh 
is here opposing it is the fact and not the 
quality of imitation that is in questior 
These instances exemplify the author's be 
setting logical sin: he throws in an irrelk 
vant adjective, then, in demolishing tha 
issumes that he has destroyed the argu 
ment based upon those essential elements 
in tre sentence which remain untouched 
In the discussion of the Sonnets as a 
whole, while he says several wise an! 
penetrating things, he does not seem to u 
tc have advanced the solution of the mat 
ter perceptibly He comes perilously nea 
1aking shipwreck in his use of the treach 
«rous word “sincere.”” There is no anti 
thesis between ‘“‘dramatic” and “sinceré 
Hlamlet’s speeches to his mother are in no 
ense lacking in sincerity; but they ar 
thoroughly dramatic, and no one has sug 
vested that Shakespeare was ever moved 
to speak thus to Mary Arden. The diffi 
culty here, as usually in this contro 
versy, is in the assumption that all the 
sonnets stand or fall together There are 
sonnets in Shakespeare’s volume so arti 
ficial that they may well enough be such 
imitative exercises as Mr. Lee would mak 
them all There are others that from the 
nature of the subject, and the kind and 
ntensity of feeling, will probably alway 


convince the non-partisan reader that they 


brave sprung directly from personal ex 
perience But the real greatness of thes: 
poems due after all to the same caus’ 
as gave supreme distinction to Shake 
speare’s dramatic productions—the inten 
sity of the imaginative fervor of an ¢ en 
tially poetic mind 

While not ill-informed, this volume is not 
distinguished for the use made of recent 
scholarship. It shares with Professor 
Bradley's recent work the defect arising 
from an insufficient attention to theatrical 


conditions,the plays beingtreated constant 
ly as books, not as materials for acting A 
typical of the 
thor’s preferring Plutarch’s account of the 


result this appears in au 


death of Cleopatra to Shakespeare's superb 
seene, than which thereissearcely anything 
greater in literature Had he accustomed 
himself more to the visualizing of Shake 

speare’s scenes, he would not find wanting 
here the effect of Plutarch’s “moving littl 
touches of description.” Again, h tate 

ment, ‘“‘Nor is there reason to suppose that 
the public called at one time for comi 
stories, at another time for tragic, and that 
[Shakespeare's] plots were adapted to suit 


the demand,” would hardly have been made 
thus absolutely had he weighed the contri- 
hi made by Wen 


butions to dramati« tory 


dell and Thorndike 


In the estimate of individual characters, 
there will always be diversity of opinion; 
but we fancy few careful students will 
agree that in “Hamlet’’ Osric is drawn 
with “loving care,’ whereas the King is 
“little better than a man of straw.” This 


last view is partly due to exaggeration of 
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Description of England Green Sec 
ond Part of Connie-Cateching ind Lord 
Burghley correspondence, he gathers de 
script ions of fashions and incidents which 
help us to reconstruct the daily pageant 
that passed before Shakespeare's eye Ihe 
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ul f interpretation and, in spite of th 
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LEA’S HISTORY OF THE INQUISITIO®’ 
1 History of the Inquisition of Spain | 

Henry Charles Lea, Volume Il. and Ill 

Pp xi, 6038, xi, 7h New York rhe 

Macmillan Co. Each $2.50 net 

The econd and third volumes of Mr 
Lea monumental work, following ose 
upon the account of the origin and « ib 
lishment of the Holy Office conta 1 im the 
first volume, are devoted to a careful 
alysis of the structure and mrking { 
the Spanish Inquisition, a een in its o 
ganization, resource ju ! pro 
dure, and punishments, and in le Variou 
spheres of ita activity The author keeps 
the larger aspects of the ibject well in 
mind, and is not afraid to generalize at the 
proper time, but he is in accord with recent 
tendencies in institutional study in striv 
ing to be as concrete as possible and to 
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The 


ing infamy. Not only were 


Nation. 


the disabilities 


mposed by the canon law on the children 
ind grandchildren of impenitent heretics 
) rued as applying to the children and 
grandchildren of all condemned or recon- 
i by the Inquisition, but all its penances 
ume to be considered a stigma, and this 
stain, like descent from one of the pro- 
bed races, was transmitted to the re- 
notest descendant. Meanwhile, the craze 


for limpieza, or absolute purity of blood 
took hold of Spain and left its mark deep 
yn the national life. Proof of limpieza came 
» be required for admission to the priest- 
hood, to the colleges, to the great mili- 
iry orders, and to any form of employ- 
ment by the Holy Office itself. The process 
f proof was slow and difficult, and hear- 
say evidence was freely admitted, so that a 
writer of 1629 says that “those who suc- 
eed be in the proofs are the poor peas- 
ints, whose grandparents have been forgot- 
1, and the great nobles, against whom no 
yne dares to testify.” About 15€0 Cardinal 
Mendoza prepared a memoir showing that 
virtually the whole nobility of Castile and 
Aragon had a strain of Jewish blood; and 
‘no one of the upper middle class, except 
the remote mountainous districts of the 
rth and could feel sure that investi- 
gation might not reveal some unfortunate 
mésalliance of a distant ancestor.’’ The re- 
" wa of course, “greatly to increase 
he authority of the Inquisition and the ter- 
yr which it shed around it, by the fact that 
at a word could inflict this undying in- 
famy upona veage’’; and also to increase 
ict ha l 
Anothe phase of th Inquisition is 
yuught into sharp relief by Mr. Lea in his 
hapte yn confiscation. That the property 
of condemned heretics should be forfeited 
to the state was a principle inherited from 
1e Inquisition of the Middle Ages, where 
proved effective in securing the support 
ff princes in whom the religious impulse 
» persecution was weak; and it is to the 
li f the Spanish titution that it mit- 
gated in various ways the harsh adminis- 
ition of its predecessor Nevertheless, 
confiscation, by reason of the suffering 
which iflicted on the families of the con- 
1 ved, was recognized by the inquisitors 
" their ost potent weapon and _ the 
ne mo ireaded by the industrious classes 
which formed their chief of labor.” “The 
forcement of confiscation was a business 
na reduced to thorough aad pitiless 
ystem How much was realized in this 
way quite impossible to say, but the 
ndications are that the amounts were enor- 
mou In spite of the shrinkage resulting 
from the hurried sales of confiscated prop- 
erty and the mismanagement and pecula- 
yn from which the Holy Office suffered in 
ymmon with all departments of the Span- 
sh Government, the Inquisition was en- 
ibled to pay all the expenses of its pro- 
eedings, to support its officers and subor- 
dinat n comfort, with various perquisites 
and special provision for their entertain- 
ment at bullfights and other festal occa- 
yma, to accumulate a large capital against 
the leaner days of the seventeenth century, 
ind to pay over a large surplus to the 
crown Such systematic spollation was a 


he 


ivy burden upon the productivity of the 


country, but this was probably the least of 


he economic 


evils to which 
As the heretic’s property was held to be 


it gave rise. 
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forfeited from the time when the first act 
of heresy had been committed, all his sub- 
sequent acts were accordingly invalidated, 
the older procedure was so 
to allow collection 


although 
far mitigated 
of debts against his estate, 
tive construction of this doctrine 
respects unsettled all business: 


and 
ihe 

the retroac- 
in oth- 


as 


er 

Trade could not flourish when credit was 

impaired, and confidence could not exist 
when merchants and manufacturers of the 
highest standing might, at any moment, fall 
into the hands of the tribunal and all their 
assets be impounded. 
It has often been pointed out that the Jews 
and Moriscos whom the Inquisition drove 
of Spain were economically the most 
valuable classes of the population. Mr. 
Lea if we mistake not, the first to call 
attention to the effects of the Inquisition 
upon credit and commercial security as con- 
tributing to the decline of Spanish com- 
and industry which is one of the 
most striking facts of modern economic 
history. 

The original field of activity of the Span- 
ish Inquisition was among the conversos or 
Judaizing Christians; and the expulsion of 
the Jews by Ferdinand and Isabella, follow- 
ed by the vigorous activity of the inquisi- 
tors during the sixteenth century, practi- 
cally rooted out Judaism from Spain, except 
where it 
the newly organized Inquisition of Portugal 


out 


is, 


merce 


was reinforced by fugitives from 


The expulsion of the Moriscos which ensued 
under Philip III., an episode which Mr. Lea 
has recounted more fully in a special vol- 
ume, threatened to deprive the Inquisition 
of its reason for existence, for of heresy 
in the ordinary sense Spain produced ex- 
ceedingly little. The new life and impor- 
tance of the Holy Office in the seventeenth 
century were the result, and the chief re- 
sult, of the Protestant movement in Spain, 
the extent and importance of which, nat- 
urally exaggerated by the sympathy which 
many modern writers have felt for the fate 
Lea to their 


of its adherents, Mr reduces 


true proportions: 


There never was the slightest real danger 
that Protestantism could make such perma- 
nent impression on the profound and un- 
reasoning religious convictions of Spain in 
the sixteenth century, as to cause disturb- 
ance in the body politic. Spanish 
Protestantism was a mere episode, of no 
practical moment save as its repression 
fortified the Inquisition and led to the 
segregation of Spain from the intellectual 
and industrial movement of the succeeding 
centuries. 

The dread of heretical contamination led 
Philip Il. to order home all Spanish youth 
studying abroad, and it confined within the 


narrowest limits commercial intercourse 
with Protestant countries, so that for a 
time “the heretic trader took his life and 


in his hands when he ventured to 


fortune 
make a Spanish harbor 

With study abroad prohibited and a close 
watch kept on all foreigners at the front- 


tiers, the only vehicle left for new ideas 
was the printing-press, and the censorship 
took care of that State censorship of 
books had been established by Ferdinand 


and Isabella; but it was not until 1521 that 
the Inquisition asserted its authority in this 
fleld for the purpose of preventing the in- 
troduction and spread of Lutheran writings. 
How this control was exercised, through the 
Index, the expurgation of bookshops and Ii- 


braries, the search of ships’ cargoes, and 
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art, Mr. Lea sets forth in one of his most M y's erimi: 


ri 3 ] we Oo 
notable chapters and illustrates with typi- | more fan P for tl} 
cal documents in the appendix Thers I 1s business. Mr. } 1 t miet 
could be but one result, which is thus de - in genera e fe 
scribed in the closing paragraph of the | tile levising enigr M M 
third volume: | swering them with s 

) } int 

Thus the censorship of the Inquisition , : ’ 
was all-embracing, from the most danger- | . y 
ous heresies of Luther and Calvin, the |! y ! “ 
popularization of Scripture, the relatior mp! ntract " f 
between Church and State, and the liberal , — th 
ism of the modern era, down to the veries pacse=ligs: 
tries. It was an engine of immense pow i som 
er, constantly applied for the furtherar I the detective 
of Obscurantism, the repression of though | 
the exclusion of foreign ideas, and the ob- | } 1 to justify ¢t 
struction of progress It was accompanied | ; , eee 
by a State censorship, based upon the law n y 
of 1558, perfected in innumerable successive | ! r hould hav I 
regulations, of a character most vexatious | } vits on even 
and embarrassing to authorship, and this | wit . 
duplication of censors exercised a most dé r : f 
plorably depressing influence on literature ; ' palace :, 
and culture Authorship was discouraged Now Mr. F l kee} 
by the uncertainty whether works, on which r il ispense by f p rhe 
perhaps years of labor had been spe = : . , 
would secure a license to print; the bu i : - 
ness of publication was rendered extra- | _ die —. 
hazardous by the fact that a book, printed Ip} I voly f lina 
with due license from the State, might at | h It 
any moment be prohibited by the Inqu p +} very end of the ry 
tion and the whole edition be seized and : ese 
destroyed, while purchasers who had bought t i table merely m 1 his mark 
such a licensed book were liable to be de rhe nistake might ly happ ’ 
prived of it without compensation Thus actual criminal } " not proj 
between the State and the Inquisition, whe erty heloae in a & , aii w- « 
ther working in unison or at cross-pu! 
poses, the intellectual development which irrative that complies with tl m<¢ 
in the sixteenth century, promised to ren- | dition, giving substa illy all the r 
der Spanish literature and learning the ry clu befor« the final revelation 
most illustrious in Europe, was stunted and come h fir f th Martin Hewitt 
starved into atrophy, the arts and sciences - : 
were neglected, commercial and industrial Corie The Lenten Croft Robberi 
progress was rendered impossible, and the may be cited 
character which Spain acquired among the With t requ n i . 
nations was tersely expressed in the cur story in mind. a —_ eelt wander w 


rent saying that Africa began at the Py 
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Vartin Hewitt, Investigator B Arthur pI l crim Which ha r ! x 
Morrison New York: Harper & Bro ; ned » th id rl " 

phe Thinking Machine By Jacques Fu 3 uld } read a , . , 
trelle. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co lls ng . —~ ‘ 

{ ’ ) 

The Case of Doctor Horace By John H e formidabi ib f th I 
Prentis. New York: Baker & Taylor Co say made by f a ated 
The short detective story has becom Oo murd \ wager i t 1 made t ‘ 

thoroughly conventionalized within the last wo friend on f w n hold I Wet 

few years that it would be as unfair to ac sterian theory that it i vay 1 guil 
cuse an author of imitating Sir Conan Doyle conscie! which betray i crin il to ¢ 
by describing the exploits of an unofficial law, while the other regard ympara 
detective of marked personal peculiarities ve certainty of arrest as m ly a ma 
rapid and incisive deductive powers, as to f superior force on th le of ju To 

accuse him of imitating Pinero by writing tle the point he two men arrans 1 

a play in three acts. 10ck murder of one by the other The 


Mr. Futrelle has been bold enough to body of a pauper strikingly resembling Dr 
christen his lucidator in so many word j Horace is found, all the circum il if 
the “Thinking Machine,’’ mentioning only ‘ rime arranged, and at a certa 
row and then his real nar Prof. Augustt break Edwin Wallace, exponer ft the 
S. F. X. Van Dusen, the scientific man whe ence” theory, is turned out 
is consulted on occasions of great stress by if Detroit, a fugitive from ju e, a 
Hutchinson Hatch, reporter, a journalist lerer in all particulars except that no gu 
counterpart of Dr. Watson Nothing | of blood is on his soul 
impossible,”’ is Professor Van Duser d It is an idea of manifest possib ‘ 
tn Th 1 i " t f Ht} g | and Mr. Prentis’s book begins promisingly 
Martin Hewit Mr Morrison's dete ‘ oO Hi idea of letting the det tive ynst 
the othe hand ilua maintais 7) from the clues at hand an 1 
modestly hat he ha no system beyond a nonster a the criminal to xplain tl 

lic lou rmilinar fa it i of an ordinary man with a ear con 

The crimina with whom Prof Van good enough to red n h iy 
Dusen ha » dea n ven il “ in nax rf irch 
printed ars perhaps, a modern a lot as f he end o t ] ! J yr 
fiction affords. They turn acientific knowl howeve though r ! rugho 

edge to their own purposes in ways that | we aker le plorat l n ti itter ch ipters 


are dark indeed; in fact, rather beyond ! The absence of illu 
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Wagner s 


esthetic ideas. It would be difficult to find 
clsewhere © good a statement of what 
Wagner meant for art in general—a state 
ment drawn from many difficult treatises 
1 happily divested of biographical an? 
erely controversial digressions We ma: 
ote in conclusion an interesting harmony 
between the three essays on painting and 
| those on music They constitute a parallel 
eries: a great instinctive and elemental 
artist, Watts-Beethoven; a great artist of 
he conscious and reforming type, Whistler 
Waen ind a great talent of the unin 
t ive and cerebralsort.Gustave Moreau 
Richard Straus All these studi with 
the Rodin, are timulating, freighted with 
much readir ind knowledge of life They 
bring us nearer a definition of some of the 
typical geniuses of the century just passed 
They reveal certain pitfalls that yawn for 
the artist when h i hut ociety anl 
ws in the ill-ventilated chambers of the 
lividual mind 
Hiomer and His Aa By Andrew Lang 
New York Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany $3.50 net 
Pour Mieur Connaitre Hamers By Michel 
Bréal. Pari Hachette & Cis 
wo entertaining chapters are added to 
the History of Variations—of Homeric 
critics by Andrew Lang's “Homer and His 
\ge ind Professor Michel Bréal’s ‘Pour 
Mieux Connaitre Homérs The English- 
in and the Frenchman maintain an en 
fent cordiale in their co on rejection 
of the theories of their German predeces 
or and the condemnation of their meth- 
od The “Iliad” is not a Volks Epos, or 
in unconscious organic growth, whatever 
that may mean, but a product of conscious 
irt There is, and can be, no popular 
epi Such unity and structure as the 
Kalewala” possesses is the creation of 
Lonnrot The Homeric poem were not 
transmitted by oral tradition, but were 
mposed or preserved with t! aid of 
writing—the alphabet being now proved 
for Crete and the whole Mediterranean 
basin centurie before the earliest date 
that can be assigned to Homer The 
Iliad” j not a haphazard collection of 
ballad but an artistic whole, and the 
unity of its literary manner, the consist- 
enecy of its leading characters, and its har- 
monious picture of a single tage of cul- 
ture are irreconcilable with the hypothesis 
that it 1 1 mosaic of the work of sever- 
il changeful centuries.” It was never 
translated out of Bolie into lonian, and 
its different strata upposing them to ex- 
ist ind occasional interpolations, cannot 
be detected by linguistic analysis of its 
originally composite dialect 
With these negations, however, all agree 
ment ends Mr. Lang proves to his own 
itisfaction that the Homeric poems con- 
tently represent the culture of a single 
age, the age which follows the late My 
conan haft graves and precedes’ the 
tombs found outside the Dipylon gate at 
Athen (0-750 4 “) rhe My nweans 
buried the people of the Dipylon age 
ometime buried, and sometime burned; 
but they did not build cairns Cremation 
ind burial in barrows, with no ghost wor 
hip, f the mark of the Homeric age 
We can go no further till we find an un 
riled cairn burial answering to Homer's 
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absence of which both 
surprises and grieves Mr. Lang. M. Bréal, 
confident that the 
Homeric poems were composed not earlier 
700 


description’’—the 


on the other hand, is 


c., by a guild of Greek poets 
of 
greatly lightens the burden 
by 
relation 
whose 

Homer 


than B 


the the later kings 


He 
maintaining 
of 
to the Cyclic poets 


residing at court 
of 
of 
the 


Lydia 
not raising 
to Hesiod, 
introduction 
of 
Lang’s chief arguments against a late 
of the “Iliad” 


this thesis 


question their 
or 
of 
Mr 


and 


customs unknown to is one 


gradual evolution and 


( hlyssey sas 
the 
de 


io not arch- 


“Beowulf,” 
the 


Again, Mr. Lang cites 
“Niebelungen Lied,” 
Geste to show that early poets 


historical 


and Chansons 


or attempt local or color 
he infers that the 
of fighting of the 


contemporary practice, 


aize 
And 
thods 
reflect 
not, however, have exhibited the 
postulated for any given generation by the 
vigorous and rigorous analyses of Reichel 
and Robert. To M. Bréal, on the contrary, 
seems plainer that ‘“‘l'idée 
du jour est idée 
Homer, he 
the 
it 


and me- 
warrior 


need 


weapons 
Homeric 
which 
uniformity 


nothing than 
de 
qui vient 
thinks, 


coutrement 


choses uae 
tard en littérature.” 
describes in detail 

of his heroes because 
strange and romantic He 
them as fighting from the war chariots with 
and art had 


imagination to 


noter les 


such ac- 
was 
represented 
which Egyptian Assyrian 
familiarized his 
lift them above the prosaic level of modern 
life 

Mr. after an elaborate comparison 
of Agamemnon with the Charlemagne of 
mediwval epic, concludes that nothing but 
or a the of 
feudalism could have enabled to 
portray so truthfully the peculiar relation 
of a feudal suzerain to his subordinate and 


in order 


Lang, 


experience course in history 


Homer 


insubordinate vassals. But M. Bréal thinks 
that the Homeric Zeus alone is sufficient 
proof that Homer's conception of royal 


authority was derived from observation of 


an Oriental monarchy. Mr. Lang rejects 
both the school of Chios and the Commis- 
sion of Peisistratus, and affirms that there 


is no example in history of a great artistic 
unity resulting from the labors of a school 


or a committee. M. Bréal finds tne true 
analogue of the “Iliad’’ and “‘Odyssey’’ in 
the mediwval cathedrals, and argues that 


though the poems could not have sprung di- 
rectly fromthe people or been sung by strol 
ling rhapsodes, they might have been, and 
of 


bards composing on prescribed themes in a 


probably were, produced by a_ scheol 
traditional style for Greco-Lydian festivals, 
of the later Panathenaic and 
competitions. Popular tradition 
the to 


who been 


antetypes 
Olympian 
attributed work of these bards 
“Homer, or may not have 
the first of them. The 
laid on the idea of glory and posthumous 
in the “Iliad” may be due in part 
agonistic element in these 
And the frequent references io the 
“sweet fatherland” express the homesick- 


of Greek at semi-bat barian 


may 
or greatest stress 
fame 

the 


tilions. 


to compe- 


ness exiles a 
court. 
It is 


antithesis further. 


the 
Until we discover some 


not worth while to pursue 


method for converting possibilities or 


plausibilities into probabilities anl cer 
tainties, the value of such books as these 
will reside not in their conclusions, but 





in the stimulating effect of their incidental 




















May 16, 1907] 
discussions of Homeric poetry and primi- 
tive Greek civilization 

Though both works are readable, neither 


is properly speaking a true book, labor 


iously and carefully composed in a spirit 
of respect for the subject and the reade1 
Mr. Lang has looked into a g many 


authorities and collected a vast amount of 
material about burial and cremation, bron 
and iron, primitive weapons, the compara 


tive literature of the epic and other 


teresting topi rhe vivacity of bis po 
lemic, his wealth of allusion and occasional 
felicities of phra < engag and hold tl 
attention But he has evidently writte! 
up his not ou onte calamoa with litth 


concern for system and unity of presenta 
tion, consistency in argument, or the elim 
ination of wearisome repetition 

M. Bréal’s slighter performance being 
French, is, of course, not quite so formless 
But if we were to hazard an Homeric hy 
pothesis about the composition of his book 


we should conjecture that it has beeu pu 


together out of old class-room lectur ind 
lecture notes The lectures, filling pag 

1-131, set forth the hypothesis which we 
have outlined rhe notes, of whih we 


have not spoken occupy the rest of the 


volume, and under the omewhat preten 


tious title of Lexilogus,”” for which the 
author apologizes, present a choice of spo 
radic observations on the etymology or 
meaning of about 150 Homeri« terms 
Hpiov is derived from jpecov. Booottan npovor 
Its occurrence n Iliad, xx would then 
be a confirmation of the lat yrigin of that 


book 


{ Genetic History of the Neu Rungland 
Theoloaunw By Frank Hugh Foster rt 


University of Chicago Pres $2 me 


From 1734, when Jonathan Edwat 
preached his celebrated sermons on Just 
fication by Faith, to the withdrawal of Ed 
wards A. Park trom his theological chai 
it Andover one hundred and fifty year 
later, a noble army of theologiat im the 
divinity schools and pulpits of New Eng 
land contended valiantly for the faith ones 
delivered to John Calvin. The contrast b« 
tween the New England divine and le 
progressive and original representatives of 
the Calvinistic system, may have blurred 
to the perception of some, the essential 
loyalty of the New England father to 
their Genevan master, but that they were 


loyal to the fundamental principles of the 


Institutes” cannot be doubted n in it 
case of the latest representative of the 
chool In New England, Calvinism had 


a chance to show what it could do, no 
only with a single generation whom it en 
franchised, but also for the education and 
development of successive generations 
During the century and a half of its sway 
in Puritan America, it wa called upon 
to face the most serious and vital que 

tions that can be raised under the Chri 

tian system of truth Not only Edwards 
but other leaders of the chool as well 
were men of unusual powers of mind, po 

sessing also something of the prophetic 
gift The historian of the New England 
theology, therefore, has a subject of great 
importance and fascinating interest, which 


leads into the deeper problems of religion 
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Drama. 


The Goddess of Reason By Mary Johns- 
ton. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 
The most obvious comment upon this 

blank-verse drama in five acts, or rather 

six, for the fifth act is in two parts—is 
that it could not be acted on the stage 

thout severe condensation and many 
tructural modifications. Dramatic inex- 
perience is revealed in the multiplicity of 
personage the accumulation of climaxes; 
the constant arrest of action, under the 
most improbable conditions, by long flights 


if declamation; the convenient apparition 


of characters needed for a designed situa- 
on, and the frequent disregard of nature 
id probability for the sake of emotional 
effect But if it has serious faults, 
t undoubtedly possesses some conspicuous 
i Several of its scenes are admira- 
bl bit of romantic melodrama, while 
wo or three approach very closely, if they 
lo not actually touch, the level of tragedy 
If much of the verse is simply fluent prose 
it into lengths, if there are many crude 
id not a few broken, halt, or utterly com- 
monplace lines, there are occasional pass- 
ges of uncommon descriptive power, full of 
pretty imagery and verbal eloquence, and 
ome that thrill with ardor, scorn, or vig- 
ro passion 
rhe piece is a series of panoramic epi- 
“les rather than a play rhe first scene 
is laid in a Brittany chateau in the sum- 
mer of 1791 Many aristocrats have as- 
nbled to congratulate the new Baron de 
Morbe whose starving peasants had 
ittacked h house the previous night and 
been routed by a squadron of his own cav- 
ilry, to whom the alarm had been given 
by a lovely marquise, the chief guest 
Among the prisoners is a_ beautiful 
peasant girl, Yvette, the illegitimate daugh- 
f the dead baron—and the chief insti- 
gator of the rioters. In her De Morbec rec- 
wnizes the original of a fair vision, of 
whom he had caught a glimpse in a wood- 
land ride a year before, and remembered 
with longing ever since For both it was 
1 ca of love at first sight, and the jeal- 
ousy of Yvette towards the marquise is the 
one really dramatic motive of the play, al- 
though use is made of it only once 
\ year later the scene shifts to a convent 
garden in Nantes, where Yvette, placed 
there by De Morbec, is jealously awaiting 
his return Without the peaceful enclos- 
ure are heard the sounds of revolution 
Presently De Morbec comes with the news 
of widespread revolt and slaughter Yvette 
mplore him to adopt the tricolor, and is 
infuriated when sh liseover hat he is 
the pledged escort of the marquise. At his 
leparture she steals away to join the sing 
el of the “‘Marseillaise.’ In the third 
et. in 1794, the revolution it its height, 
and Yvette has been chosen Goddess of 
Reason De Morbeec and the marquise are 
igain in Nantes, and after various escapes 
fall into the hands of the mob Yvette, by 
in appeal which is both eloquent and pa 
mate ecure he freedom of Morbes 
but when the latter begs her to save the 
marquise also, yields to jealous frenzy, and 
denounces both to the mob 
In the fourth act all the characters are 
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awaiting trial in a church converted into a 


prison Here again there is an imagina- 


tive and striking picture of doomed aris- 
tocrats maintaining traditional in 
the jaws of death. The fifth act shows the 
trial and of the aristocrats, 
and is full of vigorous and picturesque de- 
clamation. Yvette by a peassionate self de- 
nunciation, earns death with the rest. The 
final episode, somewhat overprolonged and 


gayety 


condemnation 


rhapsodical, reveals the condemned, in- 
cluding Yvette and her baron, awaiting ex- 
ecution by drowning on the banks of th 
Loire 

This rapid synopsis will give, per- 
haps, a clearer notion of its scope than 
any possible quotation of isolated pas- 
sages. Of the minor details it can only 
be said that in the main they are vivid, 
ingenious, fanciful, and appropriat« Space 
will only permit the reproduction of one 
of half-a-dozen passages marked for 
quotation. It is a fair average specimen 
of the verse, and is taken from Yvettes 
appeal for her lover's life: 
There is a little village that I know, 


A hungry village by a hungry sen, 
As worn and gray as any Calvary! 
The hungry shadows ate the sunshine up 


The children cried, the women walled at morn 
The very Christ looked hungry on the Cross 
When lo! a miracle! for suddenly 

The starving, haggard folk began to langh, 


The tender green put forth, the bloomed 
Blue shone the sky, the lark sang overhead 


flowers 


And mild the face of Christ an’ heavenly kind! 
The little villaze had its fill of bread 

Yea, wine it drank, and cheerful breath it drew, 
And, by the well, of this strange plenty talked 
Of tolls withdrawn, of perfect friendliness! 

And then it blessed the man who gave it bread 
Who had a heart to feel with wretchedness, 

And a strong arm to drive the hunger forth 

As Arthur drove the giants from the land! 

© men of Nantes! you'll keep your oath to me! 


In Nantes to-day 't 


this 


is mine to loose or bind! 


I loose 


man— 


The performance of Ibsen's “Little Eyolf”’ 
for the first time in this city, by the Danish 
Madame Oda, and a com- 
pany, in the Carnegie Lyceum, on Monday 
had a certain 
with some 


actress, special 
interest because it 
of 
Madame Oda, evidently an accom- 


evening, 
was given 
thority. 
plished performer, is said to have received 
instructions about the play from Ibsen him- 
However this may be, the general 
representation was one of marked and sym- 
intelligence. But the more con- 
scientiously the piece is played, the less fit 


assumption au- 


self. 
pathetic 


is it for ordinary theatrical purposes. In 
its demonstration of the tragedy involved in 
sensual indulgence, the futility of dreams 
and the joys of practical altruistic effort, it 
sound, if somewhat ancient, 
its illustrative detail it de- 
crude realism which is un 
pleasant as it is unnecessary. Apart from 
this defect it is too persistently gloomy to 
possess attraction for the general public 


preaches a 
But 
to a 


moral. in 


scends as 


Speaking of Bmil Fabre’s drama, “Timon 
d’Athénes,”” which deals with the period of 
the latter part of the Peloponnesian was 
and has been produced at the ThéAtre An 
toine in Paris, an English writer says 


The author is a scholar as well as a poe 
and never in modern times has antique life 
been put on the stage in a more faithful 
and genial way than in “Timon d’Athénes.”’ 
Athens revives before our eyes, and we feel 
1s If we were breathing the same atmos- 
phere in which Aspasia and Pericles, So- 
crates and Plato, Alcibiades and Cleon 














moved, and as if we had before us the very 
people for whom Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes wrote their plays. 

M. Lavedan is engaged upon a new play. 
of which the is laid in England, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds being the centre figure 


sg 


ene 


Music. 


Die Vusik NSkandinaricnsa Von Walt 
Niemann, Leipzig: Breitkopf & Har- 
tel. $1.35. 

In a letter addressed to the New York 

Times thirteen years ago, Edvard Grieg 


wrote: “I am not an exponent of ‘Scandin- 
avian’ music, but only of Norwegian. The 
national characteristics of the three people 
—the Norwegians, the Swedes and the Danes 
—are wholly different, and their music dif- 


fers just as much.” Heretofore there has 
been no book describing and illustrating 
these differences, but at last this long felt 
want has been supplied by Walter Nie- 


mann, who attempts, in 155 compact pages, 


to pass in review the principal composers 
of those countries and to enumerate the 
chief characteristics of the folk music on 


which the works of most of them are based 
He gives his pages additional interest by 
brief allusions to the Scandinavian authors 
and painters whose works have the same 
national characteristics. In a final chapter 
reviews Finnish music, which shares 
many of the Scandinavian traits; Finland 
has produced at least one master of high 
rank, Jean Sibelius, whose works are com- 
ing yearly more into vogue. 

Of the three Scandinavian countries, Den- 
mark is the least exotic, musically speaking 
Its folk-songs do differ 
the German in melodic intervals 
rhythms. The serious predominates, 
there is less variety of mood than in Nor- 
wegian music, particularly in Grieg’s; nor 
is the variety of folk-dances nearly as large 
In Danish music “all is 
and nebulous.’” The com- 
do “outlandish” 
Scandinavians seem Ger- 
Italians to- 
normal European 

The most prominent of them 

F. Hartmann and Lange-Miil- 
nationalists, whose works, how- 
ever, became little known outside their 
own country; and, above all, Niels Gade, 
who for a time enjoyed a world-wide vogue. 
Unfortunately the influence of German mas- 


he 


not greatly from 
and 


and 


Norway. 
soft 


as 
round 
posers, 
as the 
mans, 
gether, 
standard). 
are J. P. 
ler, true 


in 
and 
too, not seem so 
other 
Frenchmen, or 


established the 


to 
(who, 


ters, particularly Mendelssohn, obscured 
his nationalism. 
Norway's greatest 


was 


als? 
en 


Grieg, 

at of being 
man maelstrom, but luck- 
Nordraak encouraged him 
inclinations, and thus he 
of the whole Scandinavian 
Niemann devotes several 


master, 
in danger time 
gulfed in the Ger 
ily Ole Bull and 


his patriotic 


one 


in 
became the head 
To him 
eloquent pages, in which, however, he does 
not sufficiently emphasize the fact that only 
a very small proportion of Grieg’s works 
based on borrowed folk-tunes. Of the 
other three prominent whom 
Norway has given to the world, one, Svend- 
sen, has little whereas 
Lange-Miiller, and Sinding are unmistaka- 
bly Norse. It is in Norway that musical 
exoticism most runs riot. The variety of 
folk-dances is astonishing, and not only in 


school 


are 
composers 


° 
national color, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
i 


their rhythms, but in the melod nteé aged his conversation with M Plo As un- 
| vals is there much chat differs delightfully | happily reported in the Montagnin i 
from all other mus The forms of tt The same lady has a portrait f Queen 
| folk-songs are largely shaped by the x Alexandra, an unsympathetic presentme 
while the melodic peculia 8 ir lue of that mos gracious sovereign Seyvm 
partly to the surviva fm wVa nod Thomas, one of our older men in Paris, has 
(differing from the mod ma and m 1 dull but good portrait of Miss Mildred 
nor), and partly : nita f Lee, arriére-petite-fille (*%) de Washingt 
peasant fele and 8 0 The most lovable picture of tl re 
this last poi a t ‘ l ) xhibition is a double portrait by Ernest 
briefly A most . < s Laure who is not precisely a new ner 
ould be . ( . ‘ e his f t official honors da ack 
I ries we as Scandinavia I a quarte of a century. He has al 
ways had y of official recog t 
r t cor i 1t art public he ha : 
ature is the “E ing ‘ : 3 way. His pl re 
1a ist is ‘ 1 woman seated le 
Le pzig Neume I w! wh room 1 
iined Wag ea y , ind wife alone a 
Bay th m by I 4 i } ming firet t 
and g nin any i vt h he pair 1 
ries yur . i A ‘ g t \ 
J Ant > l _ na ung | non and Ba 
i ‘ ab { } art? A whom ‘ 
hat } sphe we ‘ ! ‘ ! g stay sweet ] use 
pera pat He ipl he , rs ke h z 
\ iw Wag! i ! Ta " ha la pg 
hiu nd “Loheng 8 He ‘ ! } i i 
he wa w! gz i l “ fT 
pos xemplified f 4 leta | H Ma | 1 t he 
of pose, action 1 facial expressio “ i l1ofn y B } 
ill of which he wa ymparable Af t miat The ur g g 
he first act of “Lohengrin 1 tt sing brigl A and, d Zz aw 
and play s surrounded hin » eX] 3 h t rout - gT n 14 | | 
amazement at his hievemer iu i. Lau i a Par in birt! 
! } i n h in irch 
i Bo le Voyage man); and he !s to- 
il nl i master Lehmann, Hébert 
Art. for he was also a Prix de Rome), and 
2a Luc Olivier Merson 
THE SALON. 7 & varmeuse & ie 
with M. Lauren in Au in pa 
PARIS, May hibits new work, which notewortl 
The opening of the Old Salon—the exhi harmony, bo ; lea which th 
bition of the official Société des Artistes | Show forth and in the colors n 
Francais, the only one which distributes | a landscay f Rudolf Qu iy 
medals and distinctions and puts an official he R , nall riy aca 68 : 
seal on the work of young talent—has still | have in Euro We stand . nine 
its twofold interest, fashion and a Both ide and look acro the placid oe 
are dwindling somehow, and, taken by andl majest wa urs ‘ys the Pa 
large, the Old Salon is not worth the New | W410 knows o he Seine, and ha . 
this year, exclusive and mannered as the ooked on broad expans f rea 
latter is. Of course, the Old Salon has to like : Hudson or M SSID] ’ 
encourage the young. There is also new ther bank house fa villag ip 
and interesting work, especially from the | '" rreguia with lilacs bl ning 
Spanish artists, who have a note of their | Ver the garden wall fe sup is 8 ng 
own, and from a few Americans whose art his , ay gild brightiy : ; 
is high in applying paints skilfully to can- ps and finitely harmon 
vas, but is often lacking in the “‘intellec flection we below 
tual part,’ as Delacroix said of the paint- I ‘ f ‘ new Spaniards 
ers of his time For there is something | exhibiting ich numbers Their s 
which makes a great painting different are attuned g! which a ’ a 
from a picture well painted. Meanwhile flers bu standardized, as 
none of the older artists, French or for- mo mod [OMe thing mig ‘ 
| eign, none of those who have settled repu nh pra heir work, but nous 
tations, exhibits anything of especial note. » choo wo most striking 
Bonnat has painted all the Presidents of | Mezquita ha a portrait group of My 
the French Republic; his portrait of Presi- | Friends—young artists, an old hidalgo 
dent Falliéres is strong and unsympathetic ung pries ail with startling life ! 
On the contrary, Madame la Marquise de | the p iless sun of Granada. What a diff 
Wentworth has a portrait of President |} ence between this group and the Comm 
Roosevelt, which has indeed none of the | tee of the Association of Republican J 
qualities of the disagreeable picture of him nalists of Paris, by Lalssemen A 
by Chartran, but bestows on him that look | Frenchman, whose™fgures are, howe, 
of good-natured timidity which is the | very like! 
proper attitude of the American man be- | Carlos Vasquez, who had henors at e 
fore the American woman. Prime Minister | Paris Salon a dozen years ago, exhi! 
Clemenceau has consecrated Mrs. Went- | what is perhaps the strongest picture of 
worth “one of the glories of American art,” the Salon Two Catalan gendarmes, 6 " ; 
if she is really the Catholic lady who man- | 4s You see only in Spain, are ad.ng 
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a ' country (wo gypsy prisoners—a man 
ind a woman The woman, a human ani- 
ma bay, puts one in love with all the 
criminal classe just as we are all of us 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
Bu he gendarmes are worthy and kind 
iimo paternal, with their faces shaved 
like any footballer’s and their comic- 
pera uniform It is too pathetic to be 
laughable too real to seem theatrical; and 
yuld set many reading Lombroso and 

G z B Ww Especially as in Lopez 
Mezq t painting the human beings are 
alive and not merely painted And no one 
mplain tha he ntellectual part” 
wanting to these paintings of Span 
Her Zo, who a French Basque and 
ex loor » Spain, has not advanced 

ea but he has succeeded in painting 

a thin stream of sunlight. Under the awn 
ng f a patio a man and two women 
ma y dressed, loll through the heated 
ifternoon in reclining chairs. In the back- 


kK nd hrough some opening in the awn- 
ne ver their heads the flerce sunlight 
fall na thin oblique olumn; and in the 


atmosphere of shade it is real sunlight 
it for once has been painted, and not a 
mere light ylored symbol. It is a different 
k from that of Henri Martin, which Is 
usually eked out with golden grain and 
deey ee shadows, as it is this year, where 
h peasant—just a charming outline of 
shade—stops to kiss his little child The 
f his cheek and form against the 


inlight shows the Young father, swelling 

with the bappiness of life at its full This 

s q n praise of Henri Martin, who 

advance in his art, perhaps be 

the application of olors which 

irtists 0 Often mistake for the art of 
painting preoccuples him too much 

On the whole, Paris is holding her own 


» far as these exhibitions show 


I | e mor 5s. D 


rHE LONDON NEW GALLERY 


ad m lingers that the spring ex 

it the London New Gallery is one 
mportant picture shows of the year 

i ndues h British publi to believe 


! x, and the difficulty is to make them 


p be ving it There was some reason 
putation of th Gallery at he 
yenty years ago It inherited the 

id " f the Grosvenor The Burne 
hool was atill trong enough to 

r distinet harac!« But the man 
sigh they have inherited the tra 
] are not carrying oul the principles 
(jrosvenor Sir Coutts Lindsay had 
bis lea Only the best work was to be 


his walla—the best wherever it 


v me from To secure it, artists 

‘ be Invited to send special specified 
“ U und the velection was made in the 
Tt beforehand it is true that Sir 

( Lindsay did not always keep up to 
the level of h own high ambition, but he 
nea enough for he Crrosvenor o de- 


Invitations are also 


epulatior 


“iy by the New Gallery but judging 

from result not often with the object of 
ning the bes The show has come 

have something of the air of a family 
gathering for the few connected, in one 
way or another, with the Gallery Som 
of these few, It is not unfair to say, would 
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not easily find a chance to exhibit them- 
selves elsewhere, even in London. There is 
a suggestion that titles to exhibitors’ names 
ire a recommendation The Burne-Jones 
legend and influence survive only in rare 
canvases, neither very notable nor charm- 
ing, if the simple and delicate little land- 
scapes by Mrs. Stillman be excepted Ac- 
ademicians are prominent, and they, as a 


rule, reserve their more important perfor- 
mances for Burlington Houas And the 
worst of it is, that the International So- 


ty. which really does aima epresenting 
he worthy outsiders, holds its winter ex- 
hibition in the New Gallery, and so sets 
a standard that cannot be forgotten be- 
tween the last of March, when the Interna- 
onal closes, and the last of April, when 
the regular New Gallery show opens 

All things considered, therefore, one 
should not be surprised to find how little 
of interest there is in the collection this 
year. And yet, it does come as a shock. The 
little is so very little Mr. Sargent is cen- 
spicuous: in the first place, because his 


technical accomplishment always seems 


more astounding in London than anywhere 
else, for in London he has few technical 


rivals; in the second place, because, for 
the largest of his three pictures—the 
Rev Edmond Warre, D.D., C.B., M.V.O., 
Late Head Master of Eton, Presentation 
Portrait—to which a centre of honor is 
given, he has used such a very big can- 
vas, as if by size alone he could express 
the dignity of his subject One cannot 
but it is hardly to be 
The Doctor 
stands on steps, !eading, presumably, from 


help looking at 
counted one of his successes 


chapel, against an architectural 
resembles nothing so 
much as scene painting. Nor has Mr. Sar- 
gent troubled to keep the Agure in the pic- 


ture; it has no relation to its surround- 


school or 


background that 


ings, it has stepped out of their atmos- 
phere, and is not fine enough, nor strong 
enough in character, to excuse such a pic- 
torial liberty. Not even the Doctor's gown, 
possibilities, 
That he can, 
f he chooses, paint architecture delight- 
fully—or suggest it—is seen in a small 
Architectural Study His other sitter, Mrs. 
Harold Harmsworth, apparently has nat 


though it has picturesque 
seems to have interested him 


interested him much more than Dr. Warre 
Some of the detail, especially a pale blue 
gauze drapery floating about the figure, is 
wonderfully rendered, but both figure and 
face are characterless, colorless. Among the 


| other portraits are two by Sir George Reld 


a Sir Charles B. Logan, D.D., Deputy 
Keeper of the Signet, 1887 to 1906, and 
the Very Rev. Principal Robert H. Story, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal Clerk of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1906 

serious and learned as his portraits al- 
ways are, but dull and prosaic 

Of what the critic calls “subject ple- 
tures.” there are no examples of note: 
there is no one taking up the burden of 
Watts and Burne-Jones Of the land- 
scapes, the most striking are by Mr. East 
who. In the Dignity of Autumn, is distin- 


| 
| guished by his usual feeling for composi- 


| 
| 


tion and marred by his usual self-con- 
sciouness iu trying to express it; and by 
Mr. and Mra. Withers. Neither is the sculp- 
ure remarkable Mr. Thomas does not 


even provide the sensation of rejection 


And Prince Troubetzkoi was better rep- 
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resented in this winter's International, 
though his Bernard Shaw, Esq., will draw 
the crowd that fulfils the aim and object 
of Mr. Shaw's habit of self-advertisement 
Altogether, whatever justification there is 
for the exhibition is scarcely to be found 
on the walls or in the central court. 
N. N. 

\ discovery is reported from Naples. 
which, at the present moment, when the 
excavation of Herculaneum is in prospect, 
has special interest. The famous bronze 
quadriga, mentioned by Winckelmann in 
his writings as having been found at Hercu- 
laneum, but of which all trace had long 
been lost, has been rediscovered. A young 
Italian, Ettore Gabrici by name, is the 
ingenious finder. According to an old tra- 
dition, a large bronze horse in the National 
Museum at Naples was supposed to be th 
only remnant of this chariot. As a re- 
sult of long continued studies of the bronzes 
in the exhibition hallsand magazines of this 
same museum, and of a careful examination 
of the documents relating to the excava- 
tions of the Herculaneum bronzes, carried 
on between 1739 and 1872, Gabrici has been 
able to identify a number of pleces as 
undoubtedly belonging to the same monu- 
ment, and forming part of the quadriga 
The most important of these is the statue 
of a male figure, which, by its attitude and 
the movement of its arms, is marked out 
as a charioteer. The other pieces are 
various parts of the chariot and of th: 
pole, a fragment of the wheels, the yoke, 
two decorative statuettes from the chariot, 
many fragments of horses, in short enough 
to attempt the reconstruction of this colos- 
sal monument. 

Among the late accessions of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art the altarpiece dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew, and attributed to Luis 
Borrass&, is perhaps the most important. 
It is composed of five large panels with 
a base of seven smaller panels. The central! 
panel is a figure of St. Andrew seated, hold- 
ing a large cross, his face full of resigna 
tion and sorrow. It is painted in distem- 
per, which accounts for its remarkable 
state of preservation, after having been ex- 
posed to the air for some four hundred 
years. In speaking of this altarpiece, Rog- 
er Fry calls attention to the several artists 
brought to light by Sefior Sanpere y Mi- 
quel in his book, “Los Cuatrocentistas Cat- 
alanes,”’ which reveals a flourishing schooi 
of painting in Barcelona throughout the fif- 
teenth century 

Dr. A. Schulten, working with funds 
provided by the Prussian Government, has 
excavated the site of the old city of Num- 
antia, which was destroyed by Scipio, and 
has determined the position+of the forts 
thrown up by Scipio's beleaguering army 
Dr. Schulten’s discoveries will throw lhght 
on a difficult period of Roman history. 


The Bollettino d'Arte for April is as usual 
largely devoted to museum news. The gal- 
lery of the Turin library has been rear- 
ranged with a view to emphasizing the 
Piedmontese school. At Parma a fine Dosso 
has been bought—a St. Michael disciplining 
the flend in a splendid landscape. The ad- 
dition is valuable because of the analogies 
between Correggio and the later painters 
of Ferrara. The leading article is a study 
of a Greco-Roman sarcophagus receniiv 
discovered near the church of 8. Vittorio 
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Ravenna 
list examining a patient, and there is a 
garbled Greek inscription in Roman letter, 
which Dr. Paolo Amaducci has ingeniously 


The sculpture represents an ocu- 


emended and translated. The work is of 
the end of the third century, a. p.. and 
poor enough, but the piece is rare icono- 
graphically, and recalls the Grecian origin 
of Roman medicine. 

By the time this note is printed the exhi- 
bition of Umbrian Art at Perugia will be in 
full swing, and connoisseurs will be more 
or less amicably tearing the catalogue and 
each other to pieces Out of such strife 
some truth usually comes. There is also 
an enormous influx of the nonmilitant and 
merely curious, not to mention the dealers 
From all parts of Italy round-trip tickets 
are to be had at greatly reduced rates-a 
point for tourists to remember. Those who 
wish to see the show in its early, and 
(judging by previous experience, incom- 
plete) stages should engage their rooms a 
month in advance The wise course for 
most will be to wait till the rush is over, 
for as summer approaches the upper Tiber 
valley becomes only more attractive 


Edward Kemys, a veteran of the civil 
war, and a sculptor of wide reputation 
died on Saturday at his home, in Wash- 
ington, in his sixty-fifth year. Mr. Kemys 
was born in Savannah, Ga., but his sym- 
pathies were strongly with the North and 
he enlisted, when little more than a lad, in 
the Sixty-fifth New York Infantry He 
served until the close of hostilities, and 
was mustered out with the rank of captain 
of artillery. He was a member of the group 
of engineers who laid out Central Park 
in this city, and in connection with this 
work he accidentally discovered his own 
Without pre- 
vious training he modelled a wolf's head 


talent for animal sculpture 


with such facility and vigor that he deter- 
mined to study and devote himself to 
sculpture. He went to Paris and exhibited 
for the first time in 1878 in the Paris Salon 
9 bronze group of Bison and Wolves. Lat- 
er he returned to America and spent a 
great deal of time in the West, hunting 
and studying the wild animal life of the 
plains and the Rockies. One of his best 
known works, The Still Hunt, is in Central 
Park, and Panther and Cubs is in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum A collection of fifty 
of his bronze works is in the Natural Mu 

seum at Washington 

Francois Eugéne Burney, the French en 

graver, has died, in the sixty-second year 
of his age. M. Burney was a pupil of Fer 

dinand Gaillard, and his engravings after 
Holbein, Velasquez, and others show the 
style of his master. 
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“DOLLAR WHEAT.” 


For the first time since the markets were 
calculating, two years ago, how to provid: 
for the season's bread-eaters out of the 
short wheat crop of 1904, the price of wheat 
last Monday, in both New York and Chi 
cago, ,passed the dollar-mark. Dollar 
wheat,”’ like “‘ten-cent cotton,” is a tradi 
tional landmark in the trade; when pric« 
rise above that level, it is recognized that 


Nation. 


1dvance of tl wor 


The 


the general 
modity prices, in the past ten years 

two objective points have be reached w 

reasonable frequency befor th ! i 
began dollar wheat wa 

an unknown phenomenor Cycle of hig 
prices’ in wheat, and cyc! of low prices 
follow one another almost a aut at 

as cycles of prosperity and fa 
versity in finances Fro IST ft ‘ 

sive wheat prices 


th lollar-mark 


In 1891, owing to the Ru ul p fa 
ure wheat was above l 
several months but af 
tha year th Chicago f 
mediate lelivery did not ! " " 
level during six successive year | 
not hav been forgotten what 
cite ent, political as well as fina " va 
caused in the Presidential campais 
when in November ‘“‘dollar wheat wa 
more touched in New York it wa n ) | 
ways a demoralizing blow ! Brya 
canvass, which had based it i] al 
free ilver coinage largel on tl fa 
that cash wheat” had sold at 4 nt | 
bushel at Chicago in the preceding Augu 
that dollar wheat had not been ored | 
since 1891, and on the inferen that, as | 
the Bryan campaigners alleged, wheat could 
never again sell at profitable prices under 
the single gold standard. Sin that 
orable election vear, wheat has crossed the 
dollar-mark in 1897, in IS98 (when 
touched $1.85 per bushel), in 1904, and 
1905 The period has, in short, been a 
distinctively one of high price for wheat 
as the preceding seven-year period wa ymne | 


of low prices 


As to the reason for thi alternation of 
high and low price periods, econo t lif 
fer Some maintain that it result fro 
alternate decreas lincrea n gold pro 
duc nm; but unfortunately for this theory 
the two sets of phenomena do not cover 
etly similar periods Others ascril 
harvest results to nature, holding that pe 
riods of soil exhaustion must follow i luc 
course after large exploiting of new gra 
areas, due to a previous era of high pr 
and certainly the precedent for lean year 
ind fat year in seven-year period 
a old as the Book of Gene Profs 
Jevons ascribed alternations « heat abu 
dance and scarcity, like the resultant alter 
nations of prosperity in general, to tl 
eleven-year interval between iximu iu 
pot period 

Whatever the cause, the fact i itt 
f history The present year j 
however, is in several respects peculiar, and 
the violence of the recent advance in wl 

he Chicago price for May delivery wa 
78% cent per bushel on May 1, &2% a 
week ago to-day, and94% last Monday, while | 
on the last-named day the December op 


tion touched $1.03144—was not merely a wh 
of speculators The situation of our ow 
winter-sown wheat, the damage done in the 


Southwest by the cold weather. the drought 


and the insect pests, and the low ‘‘May con 
d yn estimate” then expected from our | 
Agricultural Department, were discussed In 
this column a week ago. Th ictual figu 


of that Government report, published la 


Friday showed 1 condition rf winter | 


wheat" 7 per cen below tha 


1 loss in acreage, through abiundoned flelds 





an old-time “boom” is in progress. During 


f£ 11% per cent. from the December es 
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Convertible Bonds 


In the third editionof our 6-page 
circular, entitled ‘‘Convertible 
Bonds,’’ we describe practically 
allof such investments now upon 
the market. In aidition, we ex- 
plain why such bonds, when prop- 
erly selected, are well regarded 
by conservative investors, and 
also why they possess every pro- 
bability of returning exception- 
ally large profits. 

Properly selected investments 
are based upon safety and income 
yield combined; in other words, 
minimum risk of principal and 
maximum income return. 


Simply write for Circular No. 43; 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York. 
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| Life-Saving Service, 


| Saleeby, 
. 


| Wallace, 


left after wholesale destruction cannot pos- 
bly ake up for what is gon In 1881, the 
ul were distinctly bad; notably on our 

foreign trade, for with all the higher price 
we had little more wheat than our home 

con ers needed, and a great part of our 

annual export disappeared 
To this day, it is a matter of discussion, 
vhich event caused the admitted “downward 

turn of prosperity” that began with 1881 

the assassination of Garfield, the exploding 

of an unsound financial “boom,” or the 

failure of the crops. The best consolation 

to the American farmer, in the event of 
rious further damage to our wheat crop, 
vould lie in the recent spread of ‘“‘diver- 
fied farming,’’ which makes possible, after 

or early crop has failed, the substitution 
f other crops with a ready market And 

meantime, it still remains to be proved that 
ven our wheat crop to be seriously dam- 
iged 
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